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PERSONAL 
DVERTISER, returning England early July, 
requires partner to run small country guest 
house or convalescent home. Alternative sug- 
gestions considered.—Box 603. 


ARAVAN, 4-berth, fully furnished, parked 

private ground *%. mile sandy beach, Free 
July, August, 7 ens. weekly, Sept. 6 gns.—MISS 
BETT, Thornham, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 


APABLE Gentlewoman offered Home in 

modern cottage overlooking sea in return for 
companionship and help. Own sitting-room.— 
CARTMELL WRIGHT, Harlech. 


OR SALE, Trout and Grayling Fishing. On 

mile River Lugg, Radnor; 26 acres let at £75 
p.a. Freehold, £3,250.—Sole Agents: JACKSON- 
STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 


RAND FAREWELL BALL to famous Inter- 
national Horsemen who will be entertained 
by the Committee of the International Horse 
Show at Grosvenor House Ballroom on Saturday, 
July 12, at 7 p.m. Dancing to Sydney Lipton’s 
Orchestras. Dinner-Dance tickets 2 gns., from 
ALFRED HAYS, 26, Old Bond Street, W.1. Organ- 
ised by Monti de Lyle. 
OLIDAY Guests taken in private country 
house, 3 miles Tunbridge Wells. Lovely 
garden, own produce, etc. Ideal country for 
walking. Breakfast and dinner supplied.—MILL 
HOUSE, Speldhurst, Kent. 
OVELY GEORGIAN HOUSE in beautiful 
grounds, standing back from main Bath Road. 
Converted into luxurious home from home with 
club licence. Residential suites, private house 
staff and first-class food and detailed service our 
speciality. Hotel atmosphere rigorously avoided 
—ELCOT PARK Kintbury, Newbury. Telephone: 
Kintbury 76. 
MMSSIATURES exquisitely painted on ivory 
from photographs, Exhibitor Royal Academy. 
Specimens sent.—C. J., Dacre House, Chorley 
Road, Parbold, Lancs 


OLISH Artist painas from life and photos, 

also landscape of historical buildings,—E. de 
KLECZKOWSKI, 240, Nell Gwynn House, Sloane 
Avenue, London, S.W.3, KEN, 7785. 

OYAL_ 1947. CARAVAN SITE. The 















































SHOW, 

Lincoln City Council have a site available 
for persons wishing to use trailer caravans during 
the period of the Royal Agricultural Show, July 
1 to 4, 1947, The site is approximately 2 miles 
from the show ground and 1 mile from the city 
centre. It is on a Corporation bus route and is 
provided with adequate services. Particulars 
regarding charges may be obtained from the 
MARKETS MANAGER, City Abattoirs, Lincoln, 
to whom all applications should be made.—J. H. 
Smith, Town Clerk. 

ALMON TROUT and Sea Trout Fishing wanted 

within reasonable radius of Winchester.— 
Box 667. 
Tres HATCH COUNTRY CLUB, Ri Rotherfield, 

Sussex, 80 acres of grounds. Tennis, squash, 
fishing and riding. Single rooms and suites to 
let.—Apply, Secretary. 

OMAN GARDENER. Would kind folk rent 

her kitchen garden; glass and unfurnished 
accommodation essential; slightly handicapped, 
apable; or as Lodge-keeper on estate.—Box 671. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 











Per line, Private 3 -; Trade 4/-; (minim im 3 lines). Box Fee 1/6 
MISCELLANEOUS HOTELS AND GUESTS 
MITATION JEWELLERY, Pearls, Paste CCOMMODATION STILL AVAILABLE for 
Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased the summer in Devon's most lovely hotel, 


for cash.—Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
7, Regent Street, London, W.1 Offer by return. 
AMMOCKS! New ex-Government Hammocks, 
very strong, finest sisal string; ideal for your 
garden, 20/- each, carriage free. Satisfaction or 
money back.—H. CONWAY, LTD. (Dept. 13), 174, 
Stoke Newington Ct Church Street, London, N.16. 
OHN YERBURY begs to announce that he is 
now living in the Guildford area and will be 
pleased to undertake commissions to photograph 
houses and gardens within a 75-mile radius.— 
FLITCHENS, Plaistow, Billingshurst, Sussex. 
(Plaistow 25.) 
INIATURES on ivory, all types supplied.— 
Ross, 83, St. Edmunds Road, Bury Street, 
Edmonton, London, N.9. 7 
OTHS in furs, clothes, carpets and furniture 
can be effectively prevented.**DANEMARK”’ 
brand Moth Spray (with D.D.T./Geigy), 1 pint 4 - 
post free, from RICHARDSON & STARLING, 
LTD., Winchester, makers of Wykamol for Death 
Watch Beetle. ares 
PARQUET and all types wood flooring re-sur- 
faced and polished, also panelling. Additional 
machines permit prompt attention. Wood and 
composition flooring laid by expert staff. Town 
or country properties attended. Estimates free. 
—DAVID LANFEAR & CO., 32, Grosvenor Gardens 
Mews North, S.W.1. Sloane 1050. aes 
HOTOGRAPHY. Don’t be remiss—send for 
“Rimis.’’ Have your photograph taken at 
home by our specialist in portraiture. Weddings, 
etc. Any distance.—RIMIS, LTD., 79, George 
Street, W.1. Welbeck 8877. x 
PRING CLEANING! Carpets, upholstery and 
curtains can now be cleaned in your own home 
by modern hand-shampoo method without the 
slightest fuss or bother. We also specialise in 
French Polishing. Charges moderate; estimates 
submitted free. Reserve our services now by 
telephone CUNningham 3205/6 or write: DAVIS 
CARPET & UPHOLSTERY CLEANERS LTD., 
Grove Hall Court, London, N.W.8. 
QUASH, when buying new equipment remember 
JAQUES SQUASHRACKETS give satisfaction. 
Hand made by craftsmen.—_JOHN JAQUES AND 
SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
HE Right Way to Ride a Horse,’ W. Bt 
Walter, 4/6 shops, by post 5'-, **Excellent.”’— 
Radio Vet. **Speak in Public,’’ 5/- by post 5/6. 
“Write Fiction,” 4/6, by post 5/--—-RIGHT WAY 
BOOKS, Dept. C, Glade House, Kingswood, Surrey. 
YPING—MSS. a _ speciality. Reasonable 
charges.—Write, Box 655. 
HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) 
LTD. (Established 1913), A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1, Gro. 3273, has a large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
pieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC 


SITUATIONS VACANT 










































































MISCELLANEOUS 


LAN MCAFEE, LTD., 38, Dover Street, London, 

have a small quantity of Ladies’ Brown 
Jodhpur Boots available for immediate delivery. 
Details on request. 
A® TIST (international repute) will colour your 

arms and crest in oil or water colour. Fees 
reasonable. Book plates designed.—BATTERSBY, 
Chittoe, Chippenham, Wilts. 

SAFE INVESTMENT equal to a return of over 

4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
interest is paid at the rate of 214 per cent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
trom SECRETARY, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. 

ASKETS. Garden, log, pet, shopping, etc. 
Best quality willow or cane, made to order. 




















F, WILLMOTT, 9a, Elm Grove, W. Worthing, 
Sussex, 

BX ICULARS, fine quality post-war models for 

racing, yachting and all sports. Many 


improvements on pre-war types. Ross 7 x 50 
Steplux, coated lenses, £37/2/0, for every purpose. 
The most distinguished and effective glass yet 
produced, Also Barr and Stroud, 7 x 50 C.F.31, 
coated lenses, £39/2'6, and other makes available 
from stock.—WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 126-7, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
UILDINGS of new asbestos-cement, suitable 
for many purposes, Easy to erect, and ever- 
lasting, in sizes from 15 to 150 ft. long all by 
18'> ft. wide, No steel or timber licence required. 
rHOMAS ROWAN & CO., LTD., Dolton, Wink- 
leigh, North Devon. 
“CL NALL” SERVICE. Periods now being 
reserved for the 197 ‘spring clean.’’ Town 
or country residences cleaned throughout; 
painted walls and woodwork, carpets and furni- 
ture included. Panelling and wood flooring 
re-surfaced and polished.—HOUSEHOLD AND 
INDUSTRIAL CLEANING CO., LTD., 32, Gros- 
venor Gardens Mews North, S. W. ‘. Sloane 1050. 
LOCKS AND WATCHES of all kinds for sale; 
year’s full guarantee. Inquiries invited.— 
J. W. & R. E. HUGHES, Offices and Showrooms, 























58, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. (Phone: Vic. 

0134.) 

DAS E, LTD., the finest Car Hire 
Service in the world. 243, Knightsbridge, 

S.W.7. *Phone: SLOane 3456. 








OG-CARE, The ‘‘A.1 Dog Book”’ is a miniature 

encyclopaedia of the subject. Every dog- 
owner should send for a copy (1/8, post free) to 
MR. JOHNS, Advice Bureau, National Canine 
Defence League, 8, Clifford Street, London, W.1. 





INE JEWELLERY of all types wanted for cash. 
—H: ARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. Sloane 1234, 
[* you desire to SELL your REVERSION or 
LIFE POLICY consult Messrs. H. E. FOSTER 
AND CRANFIELD, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 





6, Poultry, London, E.C.2, whose periodical 
Auction Sales have been accepted for over a 
century as being the best medium, 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 

The Civil Service Commissioners give notice 
that the closing date for the receipt of applica- 
tions from civilian candidates for the Reconstruc- 
tion Competition for the Works Group (Architects, 
Surveyors, Quantity Surveyors, Civil Engineers 
and Lands Officers) has been extended toJuly 15th, 
1947. In addition to the vacancies previously 
announced, there are now vacancies for Civil 
Engineers in the, Air Ministry. 

STATE AGENT wanted, 5,000-acre Estate in 

East Anglia. Single man, Public School 
educated, aged 25-35, preferably qualified agent 
with sound knowledge of accountancy and experi- 
ence on large estate. A good grounding in prac- 
tical farming and forestry required. Salary £500 
p.a. No objections to pupils being taken.—Apply, 
in writing, with full particulars and experience, 
to Box 642. 

\AARRIED COUPLE wanted. Woman for 

general domestic duties and husband as 
Chauffeur/Gardener/Handyman. Own _ separate 
flat available adjacent to main residence, which 
is modern, well-positioned house in Streatham, 
London, S.W.16, of economical size. Well paid and 
permanent position to the right couple, and duties 
if properly planned light and reasonable.—Write, 
stating full particulars, references (these are 
essential), wages, and when free to Box 641. 

ESS SECRETARY is required for the Head- 

quarter Messes, Corps of Royal Engineers, 
Ripon, Applications are invited from retired or 
ex officer with financial and organising ability, 
capable of controlling civilian and military 
staffs. Knowledge of catering required. Salary 
£350 by £25 to £450, with single quarters provided. 
Without quarters, £450 by £25 to £550. Meals in 
Mess provided free.—Forms of application may be 
obtained from the D.A.A. & Q.M.G., School of 
Military Engineering, Deverell Barracks, Ripon, 
Yorks. These should be completed and returned 
not later than July 15, 1947. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
NECRETARY-ACCOUNTANT or other confiden- 
tial post on country estate sought by retired 
senior bank official. Cottage and small salary 
required. 25 years banking experience, two years 
estate accounts, etc. South preferred. Can drive 
car.—Box 647 


OUNG LADY, 26, 

















job in 
in the 
quick at 


wants residential 
country club or hotel, preferably 

South, ,;Typing, some _ shorthand, 
drive car. —Box 640. 

NG MAN, ex Public School, good family, 
with technical qualifications and practical 
experience in agriculture, seeks post Manager or 
Assistant with prospects. Mother efficient house- 
keeper if required.—Box 646. 


WANTED 









OOKS. Libraries and Collections wanted; 
best prices paid. Please offer colour plate 
books, Speed’s Atlas.—FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


LTD. (founded 1855), 83, Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1. 


just reopened. Situated in 15 acres of beautiful 
gardens overlooking the sea. Fully licensed.— 
Write for brochure ‘‘L,’”’ KNOWLE HOTEL 
SIDMOUTH. Tel. 955. 
A® Hotel of outstanding merit in this famous 
Health Resort. 
ROYAL PIER HOTEL, 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
Just above sea, Exquisitely appointed. Most bed- 
rooms, double and single, have private bathrooms. 
Fully licensed. Tel. 290. 
ALLYNAHINCH CASTLE. Delightfully situ- 
ated in the midst of Connemara’s most beau- 
tiful scenery, offers every comfort, excellent 
catering and a well-stocked cellar. Constant 
supply of hot water to all bedrooms, Several with 
private bath. Extensive salmon and sea-trout 
fishing on famous Ballynahinch and Recess waters 
reserved for guests. Good free rough shooting. 
Sporting rights on 23,000 acres. Hotel tariff: 8 to 
10 gns. per week.—Enquiries: MANAGERESS, 
Ballynahinch Castle, Connemara. *Phone: 
Ballinafad 2 (Galway). 
IRCH HOTEL, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 
We shall be pleased to send full particulars of 
this extremely comfortable and conveniently 
situated country house hotel.—Apply: PROPRIE- 
TOR. Tel.: Haywards Heath 670. 
LACKLAKE HOTEL, NEAR FARNHAM, 
SURREY, for early holidays, when the 4‘ 
acres of grounds are at their best. Personal 
attention in Barrie’s charming old home. Hot and 
cold and gas fires in all rooms. Brochure from 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. 
ROCKHAMPTON COURT, 
WYE VALLEY. Fine country mansion, 
spacious grounds. Salmon fishing, riding. Near 
Hereford. *Phone: How Caple 239, 
ORNISH RIVIERA, PERRANPORTH. 
THE DROSKYN CASTLE HOTEL 
On the edge of the sea. 
Always good food. Bedrooms with bathroom. 
Licensed. Perranporth 2213, 
ASTBOURNE. SEAVIEW HOTEL. You can 
pay less elsewhere, but you will not fare 
better, for at this Hotel on the front and in the 
front rank, the aim of the Directorate is the 
provision of the best. Consequently the Seaview 
has become famed for its Catering, Cellar, Com- 
fort and Courtesy. Telephone: Eastbourne 470 
(3 lines). 
OLKESTONE FOR THE SUMMER. 
LISMORE HOTEL 
The Hotel with the ‘‘Human Touch.” 
Comfort, Good Service and First-class Cuisine. 
WEEK-END VISITORS WELCOMED 
Write for Brochure. 
Trinity Crescent. 
GARBET HOTEL 
KINLOCHBERVIE, SCOTLAND 
A Highland Hotel of distinction, requiring no 
other recommendation than its continued popu- 
larity and high reputation for unsurpassed fishing. 
In a setting of magnificent scenery—salmon, 
brown trout and sea trout fishing is free to guests, 
also excellent sea fishing. 
Tel. No.: Kinlochbervie 201. 
Come and be spoilt! 
EAPS of good food, Breakfast in bed. Tele- 
phone and self-controlled wireless by your 
bedside, And according to your whims, resident 
orchestra, dancing, golf, bridge, putting, cocktail 
lounge—or just relaxation in our sun lounge.— 
VICTORIA HOTEL, facing the sea, Sidmouth. 
Kenneth Drew, General Manager. Tel.: Sidmouth 
951, 
N the heart of the Sussex Downs. Monks Rest 
Guest House, Jevington (XVII century). East- 
bourne 5 miles. The charm of the old—the com- 
fort of of the new. Riding. Polegate 178. 


f O.M. Glen Mona Hotel, Maughold, near 
* Ramsey. H. and c,, central heating, electric. 
Lic ensed and residential. 


SLE OF SK 
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SKYE. Dunringell Country “House 
Hotel, Kyleakin. Comfortable beds, h. and c. 
in all rooms. Near ferry and rail. Limited sea 
trout rods, some available Sept. and Oct. Brown 
trout, free rough shooting. Send for leafiet. 


ERSEY. LINDRIDGE HALL HOTEL, Upper 

Kings Cliff. Elevated position facing south. 
H. and c, in bedrooms, Excellent cuisine. Own 
grown produce. Near centre St. Helier. Book 
early. 


EE BAY HOTEL, LEE, DEVON, situated in a 

beautiful and secluded valley by the sea. 
Rooms available from July, September and 
October.—JOHN HAMILTON, Ilfracombe. 


O. 2, GRAND AVENUE, HOVE 3, SUSSEX. 
First-class Hotel accommodation. Residen- 
tialterms. Lift. Manageress. Hove 7586/7. 


EVIOTDALE LODGE, NEAR HAWICK, ROX- 

BURGHSHIRE, offers an atmosphere of home. 
with the comforts and service of a first-class hotel. 
Excellent cuisine, well-stocked cellar. Central 
heating, h, and c, in bedrooms, First-class loch 
and river fishing. Delightful moorland walks. 
Tariff on request. Teviotdale 232, 


HE WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS 

HOTEL, Droitwich Spa, famous in pre-war 
days, is now open again specially equipped with 
every comfort for invalids attending the Radio- 
Active Brine Baths for Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
Arthritis, etc. Telephone: Droitwich 2371. 


ROQUHAIN HOUSEHOTEL, BALMACLELLAN 
by Castle Douglas, Scotland. Large private 
estate in glorious Galloway. Excellent trout 
fishing four lochs, bathing, tennis, etc. Every 
comfort, good food. Just opened. From 25/- day 
inclusive. 
ESTGATE-ON-SEA,. WESTCLIFF HOTEL. 
A luxurious and distinguished yet homely 
Hotel, where all the year round you can meet and 
make friends in spacious lounges, ballroom, cock- 
tail and saloon bars. Excellent cuisine, choice 
wines, and good service, entirely under the pro- 
prietor’s supervision, For terms write or ’phone 
Westgate 313/4, 


























FOR SALE 

UTOMATIC Water Pump, Lister, type ]7 

Compton Parkinson ¥ h.p. motor, 220-23) Ac 
complete with float switch and length of tubjrJ 
—£25 or nearest offer to BARCLAY, The Co’ tap 
Southfield House, Oxford. 

EAUTIFUL 

Tweeds, 
—MRS. 
Suffolk. ee 
BBLACE PERSIAN LAMB COAT, S.W., ur 

£150; 2 pairs Shoes, 5B, medium hee 
worn, £3/10/- each; 6 yds, real Camel Hair 
27 ins, wide, £8. No coupons. —Box 669, 


YANADIAN MINK. Lady wishes dispose 

**model’’ Shoulder Cape with sp: 
designed bow tie. Almost unworn, and id { 
spring wear. 20 perfect skins. Recently > ilu 
£400, will accept £295 quick sale. Seen ow 
Bucks.—Box 650. 


T)AIMLER, 1939, 2": litre, 18 h.p. Saloon, lag 
Mileage 25,000. ‘New tyres, excellent nd 
tion, taxed and insured. £1,450.—Box 670, 








Hand-woven Scotch and | sla 
Patterns, receipt stamped envy «lo;J 
STOBART, White House, Wood! vid, 














DECORATIVE coloured genuine Old M: 9s 
English and Welsh Counties, also Sco lan; 
by John Speed, Morden, etc., from 30- eat 
Particulars on request, state county requi ed 
WILLIAMS’ ANTIQUE SHOP, 30, Church § r 
Leatherhead, Surrey. 

OR SALE, collection 55 Old Coins, r iin 

English, dated 1674 to 1874. Best offer oy 
£10/10/-. Will be sent on approval. —Box 661 


For: SALE privately, a pair of 12 bore Sp 
Guns by William Evans of London, 26 — ;; 
barrels, weight 6 lbs. 10 oz., built 1938, use : or 
season only; complete with leather and ras 
bound case: also leather and brass-bound © az, 
zine to hold 300 cartridges. A complete and ea 
tiful outfit, open to any inspection and exa 1ins 
tion. Offers over £200. Pair of Gentle .an 
Brown Hacking Boots, complete with tre ;, | 
Tom Hill, of Knightsbridge. Hardly used «nd i 
beautiful condition, size 10, £15. Pair of | ady 
Brown Hacking Boots, size 7, £5, Pair of Ba:r an) 
Stroud’s Lady’s Race Glasses, 7 x CF29, with cas: 
£20. Ransome Hand Mower, late model, in gc 
condition, £10. All to be seen near Chichester 
Box 668. Cie 

URNITURE, superb, including exquisite bo 

fronted Queen Anne reproduction 5 ft. waln. 
Bedroom Suite of highest quality, high-backed)t: 
ten pieces, 2650. English and Oriental Carpet: 
etc. All as new.—CARTER, Waysmeet, King: 
wood, Surrey. Mogador 2020. 

ARAGES, Garden Sheds, Living Huts, Sw 

Huts, Workshops, Small Bungalows, al! cor 

pletely sectional, of sound design and constru 
tion. Made from Government surplus, indisti: 
guishable from new, weatherproof and la 5 
Economical prices.—Complete Illustrated Pri 
List post free from actual manufacturers, REL 
WING FOREST PRODUCTS, LTD., Dept. C.L 
Brockham, Betchworth, Surrey. Betchworth 


ENTLEMAN’S Leather Toilet Case with z 
(new), also buff coloured Overcoat with s ligt: 
over check, 40 chest (as new). Evening, black an 
brown shoes, size 7, 7%, also 1 pair golf, some n¢ 
others in good condition. No coupons. Wh 
offers ?—Box 656. 
AGNIFICENT mounted Tiger Skin at: 
Panther Skin, Also Panther Skin Rug, ma‘ 
from 3 matched skins. What offers?—Box 651. 
KATES AND BOOTS by Fagan, little used, pr 
fect condition, Skates one piece, closed t 
Boots size 9,—Offers, GOWER, Weston-unde! 
Lizard, Shifnal, Shropshire. 
PANISH MAHOGANY BOOKCASE, 8ft. by 81 
glass doors above, cupboard below. Mazn 
cent piece. Offers invited.—PACKARD, Da! lin: 
ton Vicarage, Northampton. 


UPERB new black Calf Handbag, 7" i 












































in. x 7ir 





5 gens. Gent’s Solid Silver Cigarette ast 
Yin. x 3", in.,6 gens. Lady’s Shagreen ditto, « 
ri 3% in, x 2%, in.,6 ens, Pair Silver Candi 


sticks, 9 in. high, 5ens. F.F. Pure Silk Stocking 
9%. Pure Silk Slip and Knicker, peach georyet' 
W.S.. 5 gns.—Box 664 





ee... 
ENTLEMAN can highly recommend sma!! bu 
very efficient Boarding School for By 
years upwards). Fine buildings and playing 4 
Near Kent coast. Vacancies next term.—B 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLE 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAYfair 

For 1948 vacancies early application is ess: 


GARDENING 

For velvet and enduring Lawns use Velv: on 
Its organic base replaces plant foods ake! 
from the ground by mowing, discourages f ng. 
and weeds,—Write for leaflet, INTERNATI. NA! 
TOXIN PRODUCTS, LTD., Northwick, Ch« ‘hire 


LIVESTOCK ; 

KENNETH BEESTON, Burley Farm, Alle tre 
near Derby. ‘Phone 57611 (2 lines), St: ion 
Derby 2 miles. Thoroughbreds, quality Hu: ters 
Hacks and Ponies. Also Ayrshire and Fr ‘sia! > 
commercial Dairy Cattle and Calves, Reasc .ab: 
trial allowed. 7 
EDIGREE Pembroke Corgi Puppies foi sa 
good bone and colour, 8 gns. Also bee “ifi 
young bitch, 6 months old, 15 gns.—POV Ll 
Brockwell, Peterchurch, Hereford. 
GEALYHAM Terriers, very small and m¢ iur 
size. Puppies from 10 gns. Show winn: 's 
stud.—_MRS. ANTHONY BRUNNER, High: nd: 
Woodcote, near Reading. Checkendon 65. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 
For Sale Raman 
OUNTRY LIFE,”’ February 8, 1946, to “e! 
ruary 7, 1947, inclusive. Also several pit 
“Field.’’ Half price plus postage.—Apply, B 64d 
Wanted J 
OUNTRY LIFE”’ wanted regularly; wii pa! 
full price for undamaged copy not mor ont 
week old.—Box 643. = 
RGENTLY wanted, ‘‘Country Life’’ issue. Ja! 
2, 1932; Sept. 28, 1935; July 9 and 16, 1982 
March 31, 1923; April 7, 1923; Feb. 16 and 23, i5 
March 2, 1945.—Reply, MR. GUNNAR FLADS (AD. 
Norrteljegatan 9, Uppsala, Sweden. ai 
OTHER PROPERPY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 11% 
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MISS ANN DEBORAH ABERCROMBIE 


The marriage between Miss Ann Deborah Abercrombie, the daughter of Sir Patrick Abercrombie, of the 
Red House, Aston Tirrold, Berkshire, and Mr. Michael Arthur James Farey, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Cyril A. 
Farey, of 83, Prince Albert Road, Regent’s Park, N.W., is to take place on July 10 
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FOREST POLICY 


Pr -WOMHE drain on this country’s own compara- 
| tively slender resources of timber, caused 
by two world wars within half a century, 
has not only been due to wholesale and hap- 
hazard felling to meet emergencies as they arose. 
Both the wars in turn entirely dislocated the 
timber trade and for years deprived these 
islands of overseas supplies both from neutrals 
and, to a large extent, from the Empire. The 
second war, with its far-flung fronts, has also 
made heavy inroads on the Empire’s outlying 
resources. Demands in the Pacific area had to 
be met by Australia, and those in the Middle 
East by India and South Africa. There is no 
doubt that the Empire forests have been, in 
spite of their enormous potential wealth of 
timber, too freely drawn upon, and almost 
every Dominion is now faced with the task of 
devising measures of planting and conservation. 
So much is evident from the statements made 
by the Dominion and Colonial Delegations to 
the Empire Forestry Conference, one of the 
chief businesses of which will be to plan the 
mobilisation and development of British timber 
resources both from the point of view of 
strategic needs and from that of economic 
potential. 

This is the fifth conference of its kind 
though the first to find itself dealing with 
Imperial problems on such a vast and inter- 
locking scale. The Forestry Commission con- 
vened the first conference when it came into 
existence itself after the 1914 war, and a great 
deal of the time of the present delegations will 
be spent in visiting the State forests which the 
Commission has since brought into being, and in 
seeing for themselves the terrain on which the 
Commissioners hope to raise the forests of their 
post-war Fifty-vear Plan. As they travel from 
the once desolate East Anglian Breckland, now 
planted with Scotch and Corsican pine, to the 
Border Country Forests of Sitka spruce and 
Japanese larch, and on to the remains of the 
great Caledonian Forest of pine, oak and birch, 
which at Darnaway and elsewhere is now being 
converted to modern timber production, they 
will also have opportunities of visiting those 
private woodlands which are being brought 
under the Fifty-year Plan, and of reflecting how 
much not only this improvident land, but the 
whole Empire is beholden to the enterprise of 
British landowners whose interest in silviculture 
was by no means confined to their own country. 
This is perhaps not the place to discuss how 
much those who belong to the present Forestry 
Organisation of this country owe also to the 
scientific approach to arboriculture adopted in 
the Indian Forest Service, to the traditions of 
Cooper's Hill and to the School of Forestry at 
Oxtord which replaced the original institution. 
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Now-a-days there exists ample and expanding 
opportunity for education and for research in 
the problems of afforestation and woodland 
conservation, and the Conservators, Directors 
and Research Officers who are discussing Empire 
forestry here at present are colleagues by training 
and traditionas wellas by the nature of theirwork. 
As the result of war-time experience, South 
Africa is largely increasing its forest area and 
proposes to double its annual production of soft 
wood. The plans of the Indian provinces and 
States are largely confined to making the 
country self-supporting, and Canadian timber 
production is already so great that it is not 
likely to be increased in the near future. There 
is little comfort here for those who realise that, 
two years after the war, over-felling is still 
going on in our home woodlands, and that our 
demands for timber for building purposes, for 
railway sleepers and pit props must be largely 
met by the countries of the Baltic. 


SUMMER GARDEN 

ULIPS and forget-me-nots 

In a summer garden grow : 
Peonies and bright poppies blow, 
And columbine in shadier spots : 
Pinks, and lupins’ proud array 
Mark the lingering hours of May. 
Rosebuds vare and lilies pale, 
Jasmine flowers dimly white, 
Breathing fragrance and faint light, 
Wait to greet the nightingale : 
And irises beneath the moon 
Make the magic that is June. 

PHYLLIS HOWELL. 


THE POLITICS OF GRASS 

ag hd is the first climax of the farmer’s 
ik year—the haysel, the traditional festi- 
vities attaching to which are enchantingly 
depicted in an unique old painting examined in 
this issue. It is, then, appropriate, indeed it is 
imperative, to ponder the old truth that all 
flesh is grass and its bearing on our crucial 
need to feed ourselves to the utmost possible 
extent from our own soil. The article on page 
1216 by Sir George Stapledon, evangelist of 
modern grass-land methods, draws attention to 
something of a crux in the politics of grass seed 
production. It is accepted, thanks to him, that 
the ley of selected herbage strains is the key to 
maximum livestock production in our climate. 
But he points out that, although the grass 
acreage is now increasing, the acreage in leys is 
ridiculously small proportionately, and that 
there is now actually a surplus of certain 
approved strains of grass ‘seed over demand, 
with the result that some experimental and 
seed production fields are being merely grazed 
or mown—in other words wasted. Yet other 
grass seed is being imported, notably from Den- 
mark, owing to its cheapness and general 
serviceableness, although it is essential that 
there should be an assured market for home- 
produced strains adapted to our particular 
climate. Rather than reduce the latter, every- 
thing must be done by expert production to 
improve and cheapen them against the time, 
which Sir George foresees in about 1953, when 
it should be possible to have vastly increased 
our flocks and herds. Then, consequently, the 
acreage in leys will need greatly to exceed that 
in permanent grass, and there will be a press- 
ing demand for the right strains of seed, 
plentiful and cheap. Short sight now spells 
short stocks then. 


WIMBLEDON AGAIN 
LL this week those who are lucky enough to 
get seats will have been watching the 
great ones of the lawn tennis world at Wimble- 
don, and turning their heads first to righi and 
then to left in following the flight of a ball 
which travels almost at the speed of thought. 
We at home can take a comparatively placid and 
impartial view of the proceedings since our own 
lawn tennis seems at the moment to be in some- 
thing of a slough of despond and our best can 
have little hope against these champions from 
the ends of the earth. Kramer, Drobny, 
Bromwich, Dinny Pails, Petra, if he plays after 
all—these and others are names that have a 
stirring sound and promise a series of brilliant 
exhibitions in which we need not take too pain- 
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fully agonising an interest. The Australian con 
tingent may well do something for the honou 
of the British Empire, and it is rather a pit) 
that after entering for the tournament a 
Queen’s Club they should have suddenly with 
drawn in a way not calculated to conciliat. 
public opinion. What is now wanted is fin 
weather, and that both we and Wimbledon hav: 
surely earned by this time. 


BUCKLAND AND LYME 

APTAIN “TAFFY” RODD’S very public 

spirited action last November in buyin: 
Buckland Abbey, historic home of Sir Franci: 
Drake, for preservation has now succeeded 
Through Lord Astor, who conducted the neces 
sary negotiations, the Pilgrim Trust has made < 
substantial grant for repairs, the National Trus: 
has agreed to own and hold the Abbey and the 
Plymouth Corporation is considering assuming 
its actual care as a Drake naval and _foll 
museum. In Cheshire, the transfer of Lyme 
’ark by Lord Newton to the National Trust anc 
Corporation of Stockport has been consum 
mated by its opening to the public. When we 
last illustrated this noble pile the intention wa: 
to use part as a convalescent home or teachers 
college. Now a residential horticultural schoo 
is talked of. It was the Corporation’s timely 
interposition that made the preservation o 
Lyme possible, but they seem to be meetin: 
with some difficulty in finding a practical use. 
THE OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 

OLLARS are very important things 

now-a-days, and it is presumably dollars 

that account for the fact that the great South 
African golfer and an old friend of ours, Bobby 
Locke, will not after all be playing in the 
Open Championship at Hoylake. He _ has 
already had a very successful time of it in 
American tournaments and intends to stay 
there to take part in some more of them, in par- 
ticular one, the Tam o’ Shanter tournament, in 
which the prize list is said to amount to £9,000. 
That is an attraction with which we cannot here 
compete. Nobody can blame a_ professional 
plaver for emulating Mr. Mantalini and “ picking 
up the demnition gold and silver,’”’ but Locke’s 
absence will leave a regrettable gap. Two well- 
known American plavers, Ghezzi and Bulla, are 
said to be coming, but Snead will not defend his 
title and exactly how dangerous the overseas 
entry will be we do not yet know. One formid- 
able challenger there will certainly be in that 
fine Australian golfer, Norman von Nida, who 
has been playing extremely well. Meanwhile it 
is cheering to see that Cotton has jumped at the 
right moment into his best form. Hoylake 
ought to suit him, as it did in last vear’s News 
of the World tournament, and he will surely take 
a lot of beating. : 


GOOSEBERRY TIME 

RUITS which are at their best without 

cream and without sugar have in these 
years of continuing austerity an obvious advan- 
tage over the princely strawberries and rasps. 
That may seem a back-handed compliment to 
gooseberries, and amends may best be made by 
recalling words written by a discriminating 
gourmet, the late Edward Bunyard, at a time 
when cream and sugar were available without 
stint : ‘‘The Gooseberry has a quality all its 
own, and a flavour which, if found in an 
imported tropical fruit, would be exalted in the 
most fervent language.”’ A list of good dessert 
varieties includes such attractive names as 
Green Gascoigne, White Swan, Golden Gem and 
Red Champagne, which should persuade any 
fair-minded reader to reconsider the fruit that 
is handicapped by plebeian origin and unfor- 
tunate associations. In his Anatomy of Dessert 
Bunyard discussed the time and temperature for 
gooseberry-eating. ‘‘On the return from church 
at 12.30 on a warm July day when the fruit is 
distinctly warm,”’ is favoured by some. But for 
his part he preferred ‘‘ gathering while they are 
still cool and keeping in the fruit-room till 
wanted.” ‘‘But,’’ he added, ‘‘the gooseberry 
is, of course, the fruit par excellence for ambulant 
consumption. The freedom of the bush should 
be given to all visitors. The exercise of gather- 
ing, too, is beneficial to the middle-aged, and 
also stimulates their absorptive capacity.” 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 


By 
Major C. 8. JARVIS 


WING to Double Shinwell Time I find it 
() extremely hard to order my days and 
still more difficult to arrange my nights, 
vith tea being brought in at 2.30 p.m. by the 
un, young chicks staying out until 11 p.m. by 
he clock, and trout so confused by the change 
f time that they forget to dine at all. In any 
ase, I arrived at the river to fish the evening 
rise in early June at least two hours before the 
ish had begun to think of food. On my way 
thither through the corn lands of Dorset I was 
lelighted to see the quite extraordinary growth 
that the wheat, barley and oat crops had made 
after the eight days of tropical heat that we 
xperienced at the end of May, but I was not so 
vratified to find that all the many riverside 
growths had responded to an even greaterextent. 
To fish the stream with anything approach- 
ing ease it was necessary to be at least 6 ft. 9 ins. 
tall, with a length of leg rather out of proportion 
to that great height, and, after fighting my way 
through the Burmese jungle for two hours with 
only what I call “‘ prep-school”’ trout taking the 
trouble to rise to my fly, I sat down to admire 
Nature; and a water-meadow in June, par- 
ticularly if it is not quite as the farmer would 
like to see it, is worth admiring. I do not think 
a farmer is greatly enamoured of the yellow flag 
(I do not know that the fisherman is particularly 
fond of it when his fly embeds itself in the tough 
stem), but all the same a yellow flag by the 
waterside in the evening light is not exactly 
a noisome weed. 


* * 
* 


rT °HERE were just a few may-fly on the water, 

l and quite a number of swallows and martins 
were taking them immediately they fell out of 
the sedges on to the stream. The competition 
for them, in fact, was quite keen, and on one 
occasion at least two birds collided over one fly, 
though, thanks to most efficient braking and 
swerving, no damage was done, since a feathered 
wing is not so easily dented as a metal one. 
Shortly afterwards, behind a large oak close to 
the river’s bank, and over the adjoining hay- 
field, I came upon a vast assembly of may-flies 
dancing in the last rays of the setting sun. 
There were, as usual, thousands of the insects 
making the most of the last hours of their very 
short, extremely dangerous, but nevertheless 
most enjoyable life, and it seemed extraordinary 
that neither the swallows nor the martins, nor 
even the swifts, were taking advantage of the 
situation. A hundred yards away over the 
surface of the stream these birds were forced to 
do a lot of hard flying to pick up a solitary fly 
every three minutes or so, whereas if they had 
visited the neighbouring meadow they could 
have been filled to repletion in a matter of 
seconds. If I had ever detected the slightest 
signs of consideration for others in the bird 
world, I might have imagined, on the principle 
of “all the world loves a lover,’’ that the 
swallows and martins respected the happy 
gathering, and were allowing the may-flies to 
spend their last few hours in peace, 


* * 
* 


"eae general technique in a may-fly “ ball- 
room”’ reminds me to a certain extent of 
the dances given in English villages during the 
occupation of this country for our American 
allies in 1944. A British airman, a Canadian 
soldier or a civilian would be on the point of 
completing his first circle of the floor with the 
belle of the evening, when he would receive 
a smart slap on the shoulder from a G.I. which 
was a signal for him to relinquish his partner. 
Che G.I. would then start to jitterbug with the 
village beauty, and would shortly afterwards 
lisappear with her to some sitting-out place for 
he rest of the evening. 
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VG. Wakefield 


THE MARKET CROSS AT CASTLE COMBE, WILTSHIRE 


Hopes have been expressed that the village, the forthcoming sale of which has been announced. 
will be acquired for permanent presentation 


At a may-fly dance the same rule about 
‘cutting in” is observed, but things are not 
quite so easy. In the first place the original 
partner frequently refuses to be ousted and 
comes back to claim his girl, the girl as often as 
not has no use at all for the newcomer, and 
continues to dance by herself, and, lastly, none 
of the belles has the faintest intention of going 
off to a sitting-out place until she is utterly 
exhausted. Incidentally, one of the many 
sitting-out places was a poultry-run adjoining 
the hay meadow and, judging from the antics 
of the hens within, they, unlike the swallows 
and martins, were not respecting the sanctity 
of the may-flies’ last hours in the world; it was, 
indeed, very much a case of ‘“‘all hope abandon 
ye who enter here” if a courting couple 
descended to within three feet of mother earth. 


‘ 


* * 
* 


N Irish newspaper dated June 1 states that 
“the may-fly still continues her sit-down 
strike on the bottom of Lough Corrib,” and that 
the ranks of anglers armed with dapping rods, 
after waiting a fortnight for her appearance, are 
now marching away from Oughterard in disgust. 
It is a good many years since I visited Lough 
Corrib for the may-fly dap, since I preferred 
always the harry dap in the autumn, the harry 
or daddy-long-legs being a more reliable and 
punctual fellow than his very ephemeral and 
casual cousin, ephemera, but it was my experi- 
ence that on three years out of four the may-fly 


did not put in an appearance on the lough until 
the early days of June. It was a standing joke, 
in fact, in Southern Galway that the may-fly was 
called by that name because it was never seen 
in May. In other days, when it was not neces- 
sary to book months ahead for accommodation, 
no dapper thought of crossing the Irish Channel 
until he had received the telegram that ran 
“May-fly up.” 
* + * 

READER of Country Lire has written to 

me asking my advice about the best type 
of deaf-aid he should get, since, he thinks, he has 
reached a stage of deafness when he feels he 
cannot carry on without one. The letter has 
arrived at a most unfortunate moment, for, 
though I possess four deaf-aids, only one is 
in working order, and this is badly in need of 
an overhaul. 

The trouble with my deaf-aids is that 
they function by means of two storage 
batteries, which the deaf-aid manufacturers do 
not make themselves, but which are supplied 
by one or other of the many firms who produce 
these goods. During the fuel crisis (how weary 
one gets of having to refer to this disaster in 
connection with everything with which one 
comes in contact) these manufacturing firms had 
to cut down output and, since it would be a 
shameful thing to interfere with the joys of those 
who listen all day and half the night to screech- 
ing crooners interspersed with crashes of con- 
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temporary music, the manufacturers ceased to 
make the essential batteries for many of the 
hearing aids on the market. 
* -: * 

THINK the only amusing part about my deaf- 

aids is that they scream if left switched on. 
Unfortunately, they never seem to scream quite 
loudly enough for the person directly concerned 
to hear in time to enable him to switch off, and 
thus save the life of a battery which costs 9s., 
and which will probably be unobtainable when 
he requires a new one. The other evening I went 
to a neighbouring chalk-stream in the hope 
that the trout would be taking the may-fly, 
which was then hatching. Unfortunately when 
I arrived the fish had already dined to repletion 
and had reached what one used in pre-war days 
to call, the ‘‘port stage’’ when only here and 
there an odd trout will think he might manage 
just one more, taking one’s fly with what sounds 
suspiciously like a hiccup. 
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I left the car hidden away in the bushes 
of a side lane, where I hoped it might be over- 
looked by the car thieves who seem to constitute 
about sixty per cent. of the population of the 
country to-day, and in it I placed my deaf- 
aid, since fishing is one of the few pursuits 
where it is not absolutely essential. For two or 
three glorious happy hours one can be free 
from the intolerable burden and, even if one does 
not notice the hiccup of every trout that rises, 
one can hear all the birds that have high- 
pitched voices and are worth listening to. 
Though the old heron may rise from the 
rushes up stream without the squawk he used 
to make in other days, the goldfinch at the 
top of the willow tree sings as sweetly as ever 
he did, and the thrush in the hawthorn bush 
repeats again and again his musical command 


of “stick to it—stick to it,’’ which is very 
necessary advice these times when one goes 
out trout fishing. 
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HEN I returned to the car at dusk, some 

three hours later, with a brace of late 
diners in the bag, I heard a shrill screaming, and, 
with visions of one of those commonplace 
murders being committed in the bushes, I 
hurried up the lane armed with a 8% ft. split- 
cane rod and a collapsible landing net. As I 
failed to find either the body or the murderer, and 
as the screaming had ceased, I returned to the 
car. Once again the shrill screams burst out, 
and this time I decided that undoubtedly they 
came from an unfortunate rabbit being hypno- 
tised by a stoat. A careful search of the 
neighbouring field, however, disclosed that on 
this occasion Nature was not living up to her 
reputation of being ‘‘red in tooth and claw”’ and, 
on opening the door of the car, I discovered that 
the agonised expiring sounds came from my dear 
little deaf-aid with its 9s. battery, now quite 
unobtainable, reaching the last stages of 
exhaustion. 


HAY HARVEST > By wench 


* a 





1.—A HAYMAKING SCENE 


NEAR DIXTON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, EARLY 


18th 


9 ft. 5 ins. by 3 ft. 44 ins., records in delightful detail what was once a festival 


F all times in the farming year hay- 
() making is the jolliest—or should be if the 

weather behaves. Everyone enjoys 
using a rake in the meadow in the long days of 
late June or July, however inexpert he or she 
may be with a scythe—everyone, that is to say, 
except the unfortunate minority that suffer from 
hay fever. In old days haysel, to use a good 
though now archaic word, came second only to 
harvest among the festivities and jollifications 
of the summer. Yet few descriptions of the old 
haymaking customs, in the days before the 
enclosures which killed them, appear to have 
survived. Pictures are rarer still. The land- 
scape, reproduced here by the kindness of its 
owner, the President of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, is probably unique; it shows with 
minute particularity of detail a haymaking 
scene in Gloucestershire nearly two hundred and 
fifty years ago. The care with which every 
incident is depicted by the unknown artist is 
evidence of the importance formerly attached 





2.—THE PROCESSION OF HAYMAKERS “WHEN THE MUSIC 
SET OFF PLAYING” 


to this annual event in the life of manor and 
parish. Here, if one studies the groups of little 
figures, one has the feeling of being veritably in 
contact with Merry England, that blessed but 
elusive land of our forefathers. 

The painting once hung in the manor house 
at Dixton, near Winchcombe, which was 
described in Country LIFE last year (April 26). 
Part of a companion picture, now in the Chelten- 
ham Art Gallery, was then reproduced. It is 
a wide landscape looking out westward into the 
Severn Vale, Dixton Manor figuring promi- 
nently in the foreground. The squire’s family 
are shown demurely standing outside the front 
door, and his coach, drawn by six black horses, 
is waiting close at hand. His fine flock of Cots- 
wold sheep, his stables, a string of horses led by 
a groom, his gardens, cows, dogs, even his 
pigeons are portrayed with the same minute 
attention to detail that appears in the hay- 
making scene. Here we seem to be looking in 
the other direction, eastward to the line of the 
Cotswolds in the dis- 
tance running out to- 
wards Broadway, with 
the spur of Langley Hill 
on our right and the 
flank of Alderton Hill 
just showing on the left. 
This is vale country but 
set among the outlying 
hills of the Cotswolds, 
and the pastures are en- 
closed by hedges, not 
stone walls. Unfortu- 
nately, it is impossible 
to say for certain who 
commissioned the 
paintings. Dixton was 


CENTURY. The painting, which measures 


occasion in many English villages 


for centuries the home of the Higfords, who were 
also lords of the manor of Alderton, to which 
parish Dixton belonged. It may have been 
James, William or Henry Higford (the last a 
squarson) who was owner at the time. Costume 
and other details in the companion picture point 
to a date in the first twenty years of the 
18th century. 

With an artist’s licence a succession of 
incidents are reproduced on the same canvas. 
Every phase of haymaking operations seems to 
be going on in the big rectangular meadow. In 
the middle of Fig. 3 the mowers are at work. 
Twenty-three men armed with scythes are 
advancing methodically in an oblique line across 
the still uncut portion of the field, leaving neat 
rows of swaths behind them; some are mowing, 
others sharpening their scythes. To the right 
of them the swaths lie where they have been cut. 
Elsewhere the hay is already cocked or being 
raked into cocks. Two men and four maids are 
busy with their rakes in the foreground of Fig. 3 
to the left of the line of mowers. And carting 
also is in progress. No fewer than five wagons 
are shown, each drawn by a team of four horses, 
the leader carrying a large plume on his head. 
Some of the wagons are loading, two are being 
driven off piled high with hay. 

So much for the serious work. But it is the 
incidental groups that are most intriguing. The 
three mounted figures riding over the swaths 
I take to be Mr. Higford, his wife and daughter 


come to see how things are going on. Then we 
have a_ procession of haymakers, rake on 
shoulder, led by a musician (Fig. 2). They seem 


likely to trample on the uncut grass on which the 
mowers are at work, but this little detail does 
not seem to have worried the artist. Unfortu- 
nately, one cannot see what kind of instrument 
is being played, but two of the men have broken 








Aldana a 
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3.._-ENLARGEMENT OF THE LEFT-HAND SECTION OF THE DIXTON PAINTING. 


beside the hedges groups of haymakers resting: on the right, the squire, his wife and daughter, come to see how things are going 


into a dance. There is another merry party on 
the extreme left of the picture near the wagon 
(top left hand of Fig. 3). Here, three swains, 
perhaps roused by the music, stage an im- 
promptu dance round a village maiden. Two or 
three groups by the hedges have put up their 
rakes and are taking their ease. A piper is 
playing to one of them. Another musician stand- 
ing by a haycock is encouraging the mowers. 
In the right-hand section (Fig. 4) the business 
of raking, cocking and carting seems to be well 
in hand, but I think I detect two or three pas de 
deux being executed in and around the hay- 
cocks. And who are these coming down the 
adjoining field under the hill? Two of the 
womenfolk, and they are certainly carrying 
something. What else but refreshments? Most 
interesting of all is the group of seven in the 
right foreground—a side of morris dancers and 
their leader. The crossed baldrics, alternately 
red and blue, are clearly visible over their shirts, 
and so are the flapping handkerchiefs tied to 
their wrists. But what is most astonishing is 
the way in which the artist, painting on so small 
a scale, has been able to suggest the lively, jerky, 
leaping movements of the morris (Fig. 5). The 
actions of the mowers and haymakers are repre- 
sented with equal skill, and so are the costumes. 
All are wearing their best clothes, the women 
in large straw hats and white aprons over red 
or blue skirts, the men in shirts, black knee- 
breeches, white stockings and black hats. 

It is not easy to decide whether the meadow 
was part of Mr. Higford’s enclosed lands, or, as 
I am inclined to think, we are looking at a corner 
of Gloucestershire in which the old village 
economy was still working and the scene repre- 
sented is the mowing of the common meadow. 
It is obviously a great communal occasion, in 
which more than 120 people are taking part. 
The hedges cannot be adduced as evidence one 
way or the other; the common meadows had to 
be hedged to keep straying cattle off the grass. 
Behind, is a large cornfield in which the ridges 
and furrows of the ‘‘lands”’ are clearly seen, 
suggesting that it was one of the common fields. 
Although allowance has to be made for the 
artist’s exaggerations, field and meadow are both 
much larger than the enclosed pastures sur- 
rounding them. The Enclosure Act for Alderton, 
to which parish Dixton belongs, was passed in 
1807. It is possible that the meadow was the 
common meadow of the Alderton folk. 

The few printed accounts of old haymaking 
customs before the enclosures are mostly con- 
cerned with the apportionment of the meadow 
grass. In The Open Fields, Dr. and Mrs. C. S. 
Orwin have made a detailed study of Laxton in 
Nottinghamshire, the last parish in England to 
preserve the old open-field system. There the 
grass in the four common meadows, before 
their enclosure in 1727, was allotted in tiny 
strips called ‘doles’? of an average size of 
not more than 20 perches, one man’s dole 
alternating with those of his neighbours on the 
same principle as that on which the strips were 
held in the common fields. The doles were fixed 
units. But on some manors the strips of grass 


were apportioned by drawing lots. Gomme, in 
his Village Community, gives instances of these 
“Jot meads.”’ 

This was the system in force a century ago 
at Bampton in Oxfordshire on the manor of 
Aston and Cote, where four elected grass- 
stewards and sixteen men, called “the six- 
teens,’’ summoned the tenants to a meeting 
when the grass in the meadow was ready to be 
cut. Each tenant had his mark, for instance 
a frying pan, a hern’s foot, a bow, cut on a piece 
of wood, and these were thrown into a hat and 
drawn for. Armed with their scythes, the men 
then proceeded to the ‘‘sets’’ which they had 
drawn and each cut his mark on his piece of 
ground. Dr. Giles, who describes the ceremony 
in his History of Bampton, remarks that some 
unfortunates drew strips so narrow that they 
could not take a full sweep with their scythes 
but were forced to hack down the grass ‘“‘in an 
inconvenient manner.’’ Whether the morris 
dancers, who still survive at Bampton, took part 
in the festivities, we are not told. At Hadden- 


ham in Buckinghamshire, where a dock-weed 
was cut up for drawing lots, the signs or marks 
were cut on the piece of dock. 

In the Northamptonshire parish of Wark- 
worth, near Banbury, the occasion of marking 








Right middle, the mowers with their scythes: 


out and drawing lots for the mowing grass was 
a festal one. In the great Ashe Meadow the 
men of Warkworth, Overthorpe, Grimsbury and 
Nethercote all had a share; it was divided into 


fifteen portions, drawn by lot, each portion 
being allowed eight mowers. The portions were 
laid out by the six elected “ field-men”’ “‘on the 


Saturday seven nights before Midsummer Day.”’ 
When Bridges, the county historian, wrote in the 
18th century, the meadow had not vet been 
enclosed, and he could give his description in 
the present tense : 

As soon as the meadow is measured, the 
man who provides the feast, attended by the 
Hayward of Warkworth, brings into the field 
three gallons of ale. After this the meadow is run, 
as they term it, or trod, to distinguish the lots; 
and when this is over the hayward brings into the 
field a rump of beef, six penny loaves, and three 
gallons of ale, and is allowed a certain portion of 
hay in return. 


The hayward and the master of the feast 
were called by the strange name of “crocus- 
men.’’ On the following Monday the lots were 
drawn, ‘‘consisting some of eight swaths and 
others of four.’’ The first and last “carried the 


garlands.”’ In a proclamation that followed, 
beginning with the familiar thrice-repeated 





4.—THE RIGHT-HAND SECTION ENLARGED : HAYMAKING, CARTING AND THE 
MORRIS MEN 











THE MORRIS DANCERS 
Ovez!"’ and ending with ‘God Save the 
IXing,’’ there was an order read among others : 


‘No man or men shall go before the two gar- 
lands; if you do vou shall pay your penny, or 
deliver your scythe at the first demand, and this 
so often as you shall transgress.”’ 

There is at least one example on record of 
the mowing of the common field being made the 
oceasion of a local fair. At Chesterton, near 
Bicester, when the Revel Mede was mown, there 
were country games, and booths and stalls were 
erected. “‘ These sports,’”’ notes Dunkin in his 
History of Bicester, “entirely on the 
of Chesterton field.”’ many of 


ceased 


enclosure How 


our old village customs were lost through the 
enclosures of the 18th century, when wealth 
accumulated and men decayed. In England 


villages were seldom deserted, like Goldsmith’s 
Auburn, though several destroyed or 
transported in the interests of landscape 
gardening, but almost all became husks out of 
which the old communal life had been squeezed. 

The most vivid description of old hay- 
making customs that I have come across occurs 


were 


in a manuscript book which is both a_ brief 
history and a kind of survey of the Warwick- 
shire parish of Warmington. This charming 
village with its lovely manor house and green 


was described in CouNtTRY LIFE last November. 
I have to thank Mr. Charles Jarvis, of Balscote, 
near Banbury, for the loan of this book, a 
delightful and valuable record of village 
economy before and after the enclosure. It has 
as its title-page the owner’s name, “ John Judd, 
Warmington,”’ and the date 1847, surrounded by 
the calligraphic flourishcs of an accomplished 
writing-master (lig. 7). At the end of the book is 
the note: “Copied 1847-8.’ Internal evidence 
points, however, to a date some thirty vears 
earlier for its compilation. Much of the informa- 


tion in it is taken from Dugdale and the 
Enclosure Awards, but the intimate and some- 


times personal details given, as well as the semi- 
literate stvle, 
the people. John Judd can hardly have written 
the book himself, as the recollections go back 
to the seventeen-seventies. The compiler may 
have been his father. The Judds were veomen 
farmers, land,”’ as the author 
proudly declares, ‘ever since Sheldons was Lord 
hereof Legally decended in a direct line and so 
its like to continue.’’ (The Sheldons were lords 
of the manor for a few vears after the Dissolu- 
tion of the Monasteries.) 

We must pass over the interesting account 
of the names and situation of the common fields 
and “‘the rule of husbandryv”’ followed before 
the enclosure, which took place in 1776, when 
the banker, Robert Child, of Osterley and Upton, 
lord of the manor. We will turn to the 
writer's description of the mowing, which might 
almost be an eve-witness’s account of the scene 
in the Dixton painting. <A distinction is made 


“px yssessed. of 


Was 


between the mowing of “the field’’ and the 
mowing of the common meadow. Apparently 
a portion of the common fields had become 


meadow 
elsewhere. 


a process known to have taken place 
Each “‘occupior’’ had parcels 
corresponding to the size of his estate in the 
other part of the field, but those possessing two 
acres had their grass divided into three or four 
parcels each marked by stones or landmarks. 


suggest that the author was one of 
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Before they began to mow 
they would set up a Stick at one 
of these marks and Stand at the 
other and run a tread from one 
mark to the other which they 
would do to a great Exactness be- 
tween man and man. 

At Warkworth, as we have seen, 
a similar procedure was followed. 
But it is recorded of one Simon 
Huggins, ‘great grand Father to 
the present Mr. Samuel Huggins,” 
to whose family the Judds seem 
to have had an inveterate an- 
tipathy, that he would not play 
fair and mow only as far as the 
middle of the tread. If his neigh- 
bour had better grass than his, 
‘he could not for his hearts blood 
and soul help it’? but mowed the 
whole tread, ‘“‘ which,”’ adds our 
author, ‘“‘show’d a covetous dis- 
Indeed, not all was harmonious on 
When the neighbour saw 
he would come with a rake 


position.” 
this jolly occasion. 
what had been done, ‘* 


and take considerably more away than what 
had been taken from him, which the other 
again fetched back, so that con- 
tinualy disputes were arising 
among the several occupiers.”’ 


Yet these cloudlets must 
soon have dispersed in the general 
merry-making on the following 
day when the meadow was mown. 
‘The largest propritor or occu- 
pior dared not presume to put a 
scvthe into the meadow.”’ Here 
the Judds had “‘a_ particular 
privilige ”’ mowing “the 
swarth”’ which parted “the long 
Sets from the short Sets.” 

As the old man recalls the 
scene, his pen warms to its task 
and we share both the glow and re- 
egrets he must have felt as he wrote 
his description. In giving it in his own words, 
I have not altered the spelling, but as he or his 
amanuensis was economical in the use of punc- 
tuation, I have put in the commas and full stops. 


of 


It was a pleasing sight to see the young 
men by two or three oclock in the morning neatly 
dressed— Holland shirts and their best cloaths 
trying which could cut and mow their Ground the 
best. About Eight or nine oclock in the morning 
all the females of the parish, young and _ old, 
Rich and poor, Farmers daughters, Servant girls, 
the poor Women, married and single, all dressed 
out in their best Cloaths to come to make the hay, 
everyone with a Chearfull Countenance, and mirth 


KS 


is uw WUde aS 
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7.—TITLE PAGE OF THE WARMINGTON 

BOOK FROM WHICH THE ACCOUNT 

OF THE MOWING OF THE COMMON 

MEADOW IS TAKEN. The date is that 

when the manuscript was copied for John 

Judd; the book was compiled some thirty 
years earlier 


6.—TWO OF 
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and meriment Seemed to pervade the whole field 
to joy. About three or four oclock in the after- 
noon some Musicans was brought usually into the 
Meadow, the tabor and pipe, or Fiddle, or all f 
them. Immediately then all work ceased, for t 
mowing by that time would be done. They «|| 
assembled under some hedge, when the mu 
playd and country dances Commencd, whi 
Continued without Intermission till nearly s 
oclock in the evening, about which time t! 
common word was Given that the cows whe 
going home. When the music sett off playing 
the Village; the young men holding their Scyth 
up in the air, the Haymakers their forks a1 
Rakes, and oftentimes six young men wou 
dance the Morrice before them all the way °*) 
village. 


A = 


. 


ee 


The account coincides so nicely with tl 
Dixton landscape that the Warwickshire farm: 
might have had it hanging before him as | 
wrote. There is ‘‘the music”’ setting off plavin 
at the head of the procession of hay-makers an 
there are the morris men dancing; only “tl 
best cloaths’’ might have seemed a trifle ol 
fashioned to Farmer Judd. 

But the Warmington book 


takes us wher : 


the Dixton painter in his landscape could no 
to the end of the day’s rejoicings. 
as in parts of Oxfordshire, 


Or perhaps a 


Dixton, the feas 





THE WAGONS WITH THEIR TEAMS 


known as ‘“‘the Medsipe,’’ was held after the 
crop had been gathered in. A hay harvest home 
was given by the Reverend William Cole, when 
he was rector of Bletchley. July, 1766, was a 
cold, rainy season in Bedfordshire, but on the 
22nd, in spite of its being a ‘“‘ gloomy day,” all 
the hay was got in. ‘They made a sort of Pro 
cession, with a Fiddle & German Flute, Jem 
dressed out with Ribbands & Tom Hearne 
dancing before the last Cart, I giving a good 
Supper to all my Hay makers & Helpers, being 
above 30 Persons in the Kitchin, who staid ’til! 
one.”’ It is tempting to quote more from Cole’ 
diary, but we must return to the festivities a 
Warmington. 


Having reached the village, 


they now Disperced, every one going to h 
own masters house, where feasting and mirt 
again Prevailed. There we see the Master, Dam: 


Sons and Daughters, Servants and working peop 
all sitting at one table together with their frien: 
and acquaintance invited on this occasion at 
treated with right english fare such as plumbu: 
ding, cheese, cakes, beef, and all others sorts 
meat, roast and boild, as is usually found at 
farmers table. No sooner was the supper over bi 
the chearful glass went round, and singing, tellii 
stories and jokes and meriment added to tl 
plesure of the evening. The same glass and tl 
same liquor served all the company; there wi 
no distinction made and no exception taken fro1 
highest to the lowest in the house. Six youn 
men as Morrice dancers at the same time wel 
going round to the different farm houses in th 
village, attended generally with a great concours 
of people from the neighbouring Villages who cam 
to enjoy the feast as well as of the Inhabitant « 
Warmington at the Farm houses. Beer w: 
brought out as free as water, every one welcon 
to Drink what they liked as long as the Morric 
stayed, which was only while they danced two « 
three dances. When they had gone their round 
then they all assembled in some barn, which ha | 
been cleaned out for they purpose, where rich an | 


poor, young and old, married and single a! 
joind in the country dance, which commoni 


lasted the whole night. 
The next day was, presumably, a day of rest 
we are not told. Sadly but impressively th 
account is concluded : ‘‘ Such was the regulatioi 
and customs of the Lordship of Warmingto! 
previous to the Act of Inclosure.”’ 
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FOREIGN SHEEPDOGS IN BRITAIN 


By A. CROXTON SMITH 


ATURE has been a kindly 
mother to working dogs, en- 
dowing the majority of them 

with beauty of either form or coat, 
while those that are dressed in home- 
spun usually have their plainness 
redeemed by expressive eyes or grace 
of movement. See the transformation 
effected in the unpretentious little 
Border collies as they streak along 
to round up the sheep, and, on reach- 
ing them, glide gently, ventre a terre, 
in order not to frighten the timid 
creatures which they have been 
directed to pen. 

Perhaps of all the dog tribe none 
is handsomer than a foxhound from 
one of the fashionable packs—“‘ the 
bitch from the Belvoir, the dog from 
the Quorn.’”’ Surely, it is not merely 
insular pride that impels me to make 
such a sweeping claim, for I am 
tolerably familiar with all the world’s 
breeds of importance, and capable of 
exercising impartial discrimination. 
These hounds, made by a mixture of 
several breeds, have in the course of 
centuries been bred so carefully for 
endurance, speed and nose that they 
are a perfect example of adaptation 
to a special purpose and in reaching 
that stage they have developed a 
beauty of body that would have 
appealed irresistibly to the ancient 
Greeks. Here, of course, man has conspired with 
Nature in the production of a picture of surpass- 
ing excellence, as he has in some of the other 
working breeds. 

For this article, however, my mind is run- 
ning more on the sheepdogs than on sporting 
dogs, those invaluable auxiliaries, without which 
pastoral pursuits would be conducted on far 
more expensive lines and with less efficiency. In 
unsettled times, when predatory animals 
abounded and the law of meum et tuum was not 
observed as strictly as it is now, dogs were used 
to aid shepherds in the protection of flocks. 
Here in England, as long ago as the 10th century, 
they accompanied the sheep as they were taken 
from the enclosure to the pastures, and back 
again at night for the milking. With the dis- 
appearance of wolves and changed conditions of 
farming we had no use for guards, and smaller 
herding dogs came gradually into vogue. 

The bigger dogs still linger in parts of the 
Continent, excellent examples of which are to 
be found in the beautiful Pyrenean Mountain 
dogs that were introduced some forty vears ago 
by Lady Sybil Grant, though they were known 
at the beginning of last century, when some of 
the Highland chieftains crossed them with their 
deerhounds. Scott’s favourite Maida was 
a descendant of one of these crosses. Our own 
sheepdogs have done their work so well that 
we have had no need to import others from out- 
side. Such as have come are to be seen prin- 
cipally in the show ring, the exception being the 
Pomeranian sheepdogs that were broughtover by 





POMERANIAN SHEEPDOG PUPPIES WITH THEIR MOTHER 


NORWEGIAN BUHUNDS 
(right) THEIR SEVEN PUPPIES, 
THREE DAYS OLD, 


The colours may be light beige, fox 
red, light wolf grey or black; small 
white patches, white collar and legs 


AND 


BRED IN 
QUARANTINE 


are allowed 


Mr. A. D. Ingrams,'a farmer 
living at Bewley Down, near 
Axminster, Devon. He not 
only began to exhibit them 
in 1937 as the best means of 
making them known, but he 
also used them on his farm. 
Pure white in colour, they 
are of a medium size, rather 
lightly built, and = active, 
hardy and intelligent. 

Two years later other 
interesting dogs of pleasing 


appearance began to be talked about, they 
being the Italian maremmas, one of which 
was given before the war to Mrs. Home- 
Robertson, of Paxton House, Berwick-on- 


Tweed, by the Marchese Chigi as an ornament 
to her beautiful Adams home, but when she 
received another from Prince Corsini she was 
tempted to breed from them, two of the litter 
going to Mrs. Parker, of Whitwell, near Hitchin, 
Hertfordshire. This lady was hoping to 
establish them when the European war inter- 
vened. I have heard of one or two others being 
imported since. 

As the result of her researches Mrs. Parker 
came to the conclusion that centuries ago they 
belonged to Tibet, reaching Italy by way of 
Hungary, where their descendants remain as the 
kuvasz, a breed that has been taken up in the 
United States. Certain modifications have 
occurred since they were acclimatised in Italy 
in the 14th century by one of the Medici family. 
There they have been 
used as guardians of the 
flocks; not for herding 
them. In 1913 Mr. W. 
S. Landor of Pistcia sent 
me a photograph of his 
dog and it appeared 
in Country LiFE. He 
doubted if they belonged 
to the marshy district 
of Italy known as the 
Maremma, believing 
that thev had more to 


do with the hills. From 
March until about 
November they were 


with the sheep on the 
heights, going down with 
them as the _ severe 
weather set in. He told 
me that they were then 
scarce in Italy. 








Another foreign sheepdog is now exciting 
comment at shows, this being the Norwegian 
buhund, a smart little dog of pronouncedly 
spitz type with its prick ears and tail carried 
over the back. 

Mrs. Powvs-Lybbe, of Farringdon, Alton, 


Hampshire, and Miss Gerd Berbom have 
imported a brace, the bitch of which pro- 
duced a litter of seven when in quarantine. As 
these ladies are skilled breeders of elkhounds, of 
which they have had some outstanding speci- 
mens, they may be depended upon to maintain 
the proper type. Mrs. Powvs-Lybbe tells me 
that the colours may be light beige, fox red, not 
too dark, light wolf grey or black, preferably 
self-coloured, but small white patches, white 
collar and legs are allowed. They are lightly 
built, with short compact bodies, thick, harsh 
but fairly smooth coats. The height for dogs is 
about 16 inches, and a little less for bitches. 
In temperament they are friendly but courag- 
eous, having no signs of nerves 

In 1937 the Bernese Mountain 
exhibited by Mrs. D. L. Perry attracted a good 
deal of attention, and it is to be hoped that they 
will not be allowed to disappear. They are 
general utility dogs in Switzerland, being used 
for herding, for draught purposes, or as guards. 
With their profuse soft, silky coats of shining 
black with russet-brown or tan markings, and 
their sensible heads, they are very pleasing in 
appearance. The story goes that the Romans 
introduced them into Switzerland two thousand 
vears ago. 
As far as I know, these are the only foreign 
sheepdogs in Great Britain if we exclude the 
Alsatian, which was made from a union of 
several German breeds of this class Alsatians 
have sense enough to work on sheep, but most 
of our shepherds would consider them to be too 
big; they prefer the Border collies. As far as 
looks go, nothing could excel our show collies 
or Old English sheepdogs. 


dogs 











COLLECTORS’ QUESTIONS | 





NAME THIS TOWN 

AN any of your readers assist me in 

locating the town depicted in the accom- 

panying photograph of a landscape and 
also suggest who the artist was ? The Wren-like 
steeple towards the right should be a clue, but so 
far I have drawn a blank.—A. AppLeBy, 31, 
Nassau Road. Barnes. S.W.13. 

We have not been successful in identifving 

this port. English? Scottish? Irish? Ameri- 
can? Some reader may be able to do so. 


4N EAST ANGLIAN ARTIST 

I should be most grateful if you would print 
a reproduction of the enclosed photograph of an 
oil painting which I acquired recently. The size 
of the picture is 17 ins. by 24 ins.—LoRD 
Joun Hope, M.P., House of Commons, S.W.1 

The painting appears to be signed ‘‘ Church- 
vard”’ in the left-hand bottom corner. If the 
signature has been read correctly, the artist will 
be Thomas Churchyard of Woodbridge (1798- 





AN UNIDENTIFIED LANDSCAPE OF A PORT 


See question: Name this Town 


1865), a good painter of East Anglian scenery. 
Churchyard was a noted collector as well as 
painter, a friend of Fitzgerald, Bernard Barton 
and the other ‘“‘ Wits of Woodbridge.”’ 


GEORGIAN SHELL-WORK 

I have just inherited the contents of a small 
house, among them a sort of bouquet of shells, 
made up to look like flowers. The case in which 
this object stands—its height is about 18 inches 
—is clearly 18th-century mahogany. I had an 
impression that such things belonged to the era 
of the Victorian lodging-house, but this is 
definitely superior to the objects of the sort which 
I have seen, and I should be glad to know whether 
it can be contemporary with the pleasant and 
well-designed case.—C. B., Porlock, Somerset. 

Eighteenth-century shell-work is usually 
thought of in connection with grottoes, but the 
Catalogues of the Society and Free Society of 
Artists prove that, during the first twenty years 
of George III’s reign, it was looked on as a 
species of art. A Mrs. Elizabeth Forster showed 





LANDSCAPE WITH WINDMILLS 


See question: An East Anglian Artist 


‘““ a vase with flowers in shell-work’’ twice at th« 
Free Society in 1770 and 1772. Her address was 
“at Mr. Humphrey’s Shell Warehouse, St 
Martin’s Lane,’’ and it seems certain that this 
Mr. Humphreys was the father of the Mrs 
Eleanor Humphrys [sic] who exhibited flowe 
pieces in shell-work, two birds in shell-work on 
a rock, and a basket of flowers between 1762 
and 1767 from the same address. It might bi 
worth our correspondent’s while to see whethe1 
there is any label on the case indicating its 
origin, and, if so, whether the name is men 
tioned in Graves’s Catalogues of the Society 
and Free Society of Artists, as the examples 
here given are chosen out of several entries. 


SILK PICTURES BY THOMAS 
STEVENS 

I have a pair of pictures in deep gilt frames 
consisting of two small silk panels 6 ins by 2 ins 
depicting racing scenes entitled The Start and 
The Struggle and inscribed “‘woven in silk b 
Thomas Stevens, inventor and manufacturer 
(registered), Coventry and London.” There is 
no date. The horses and jockeys show very fir: 
action, colour and detail. Could you give me an, 
information about Thomas Stevens and sa, 
whether his work is of any importance ?—C. ". 
SOUTHALL, Whitton, near Ludlow, Shropshir:. 

Silk pictures, English in subject, spirit an | 
workmanship, were made by Thomas Steven , 
of Coventry, during the early years of the 19t. 
century. Stevens manufactured ribbon bool - 
markers, valentines and little silk noveltics 
which would make a small gift more elaborat : 
or which could be enclosed in a letter. 

Silk pictures fall into certain well-define 
categories. The oldest, and perhaps the mo: 
popular, is the sports series, to which th 
examples in question belong. In this series ar 
illustrated hunting, racing, rowing, coursin 
steeplechasing, cricket, tennis and so on. Th 
pictures of sports scenes are 57% ins. by 17% in 
in size. They were woven in a long ribbon wit 
repeats, to be cut and mounted separately. B° 
the use of an extremely glossy silk and variet ° 
in the application of the broché stitch, th 
artist caught the vivid colours of the jockey. ’ 
shirts and the smooth sheen of the horses’ coat: . 

To the collector an important item is th> 
mount. The earliest pictures were mounted 01 
a delicate green board which fades with exposur- 
to light to a pale grey with a brownish ting 
The outside measurements are 8' ins. by 51 ins. ; 
the opening, bevelled and gilded, is 5%% in: 
x 2% ins. Each mount had Stevens’s label o 
the back 




















Other series of pictures in the same colour 
range and stitches are scenes of contemporary 
interest featuring stage coaches and the new 
steam engines; and story pictures including an 
attractive scene of the Lady Godiva Procession. 
Historical and political pictures are slightly 
larger, 54% ins. by 2% ins., with rather looser 
stitches, and tend to be overcrowded with 
detail. 

WILLIAM III’s ARMS ON A CLOCK 

I have in my possession a clock with walnut 
ase, about 1695, by John Barrow. of London, 
lected a member of the Clockmakers’ Company 
in 1681, Master in 1714. The height of the 
ase is 7 ft. 6 ins. to the top of the cresting. The 
novement is in original and perfect condition. 
The tops and bases of the spirals flanking the 
lial and the oval aperture showing the pendulum 
are silvered gesso. Originally the hood could be 
lifted off to wind the movement, but at some date 
the front was altered so that it could be opened. 
The base has been shortened a few inches, but 
hese are the only alterations that have been 
made. 

It will be seen that the contemporary cresting 
incorporates the Royal arms and the escutcheon 
bears the personal arms of William III with 
the lion of the House of Orange in the centre, 
which was only placed there on the death of 
Queen Mary in 1694, and, of course, dropped on 
the accession of Queen Anne. Engraved on the 
dial are three coronets just above the opening 
‘iving the day of the month. Do you think I am 
orrect in thinking that the clock was made for 
William III ?—RayMonD Best, The Cross- 
ways, Peterchurch, Herefordshire. 

At our request Mr. Best supplied a detail 
»hotograph of the hood and cresting in addition 
o the photograph of the whole clock. But 
without actual examination of the hood it is 
10t possible to give a definite opinion whether 
the cresting was made for the clock. It 
igrees in style and date and, to judge by the 
photograph of the whole piece, it appears to 
‘go with”’ the clock, although it is not, as the 
detail photograph shows, a perfect fit. Shrink- 
age of the cresting might account for this. 
Although some tall-case clocks of the period 
had crestings in the form of scrolls, swan-necked 
pediments and the like, we cannot recall a com- 
parable example of a cresting so elaborately 
carved or one incorporating the Royal arms, and 
shall be glad to hear from any reader who knows 
of a clock similarly crested. No doubt many 
of the original crestings, like those of mahogany 
secretaires in the next century, have been done 
away with owing to their fragile nature, or to 
the added height given to the case. William III 
took a keen interest in clocks, ordering many 
fine examples from Thomas Tompion and Daniel 
Quare, but Barrow was hardly in the same rank 
as these. If the cresting is original—and it 
would be an extraordinary coincidence to find 
a cresting so nearly matching the clock-case in 





BELL-RINGERS’ JUG AND MUGS CIRCA 1830 


See question: For the Bell-ringers 
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shape, size and date—the clock is more likely 
to have been a gift from William III than an 
order for one of the Royal palaces. 


s 
FOR THE BELL-RINGERS 

I was interested in the photograph and de- 
scription in your issue of October 25, 1946, of 
a bell-ringers’ gotch from Beccles church. I am 
sending you a photograph of a similar jug in 
my possession which has twelve mugs to match. 
The floral designs are hand-painted and brightly 
coloured. On all the mugs and on the jug is 
inscribed “‘Holinefs to the Lord.” There is no 
maker’s mark on any of the pieces and I have 
been unable to trace the history of this very 
decorative set.— ADA WALLER, 56, Mount 
Street, Diss, Norfolk. 

The bell-ringers’ jug and mugs may be 
dated by their shape and style of painting about 
1830. In the absence of a mark it is not possible 
to say with certainty 
where they wére made, 
but they are probably 
from a _ Staffordshire 
factory. 


UNIDENTIFIED 
MINIATURE 

I enclose a _photo- 
graph of a miniature 
and am_ wondering 
whether any of your 
readers can identify the 
lady and the artist. The 
measurements are 23 ins. 
by 13 ins. The lady’s 
hair is red and her dress 
is black picked out in 
gold.—W. H. VINCENT, 
Garthlands, 66, Por- 
chester Road, Bourne- 
mouth, Hampshire. 


Both the style of 
painting, particularly 
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DETAIL OF THE HOOD OF A TALL CASE CLOCK (left) 
WITH CRESTING BEARING THE PERSONAL ARMS OF 
WILLIAM III (MAKER, JOHN BARROW OF LONDON) 


See question: William III's Arms on a Clock 








EARLY 


17th-CENTURY MINIATURE, 
PROBABLY FLEMISH 


Unidentified Miniature 


See question : 


the treatment of the face, and the type of ruff 
suggest that this is the work of a Flemish rather 
than an English miniaturist. The date will fall 
within the early years of the 17th century. The 
motto, Vertu passe tout, might provide a clue to 
the identity of the lady, but it is not recorded 
by Fairbairn, Elvin or Washbourne, and may 
only be an impresa, chosen in the fashion of an 
emblem-loving age, not a familv motto. 





Questions intended for these pages should be 


forwarded to the Editor, CouNtTRY LIFE, 2-10, 


Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for reply. In no case should 
originals be sent; mor can any valuation be 
made. 
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JULIANS, HERTFORDSHIRE-—II 


THE HOME OF THE HON. MRS. P. PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE 


The Jacobean house, reshaped about 1715, 

became the home of the Metekerke family, 

of whom Anthony Trollope,was a connection. 

The interior was re-cast in 1937-39, and has 
been changed since. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


r HREE phases in Julians’ history can 
be pictured. The photographs show 
the rooms to-day; I knew them well 

before the war when, with another owner, 

some of them were quite different; and 

Thomas Adolphus Trollope, in What / 

Remember (1887) depicts the people living in 

them in 1820 or so, when they had evidently 

changed little for half a century. The con- 
tinuity of this record, however, is more ap- 
parent than real. Colonel Reginald Cooper, 
who restored the house in 1937, altered and 
elaborated most of the rooms. Mrs. Pleydell- 
Bouverie, who acquired it in 1940, has 
changed the colouring and, of course, the 
contents of most of them; and, as inhabited 
by the Metekerkes, the house had been recast 
early in the 18th century from its brick 
gabled form of about 1605, of the interior of 
which we know nothing. This first trans- 
formation was probably due to Adolphus 

Metekerke and his wife Penelope, co-heiress of 

Thomas Stone, of Julians, married in 1699, 

who died respectively 1732 and 1746, and had 

succeeded to the place some time after 1700 

when Stone’s widow was still living in the 

Jacobean house portrayed by Chauncy in that 

vear. Their reason for altering the house was 
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1.—THE SOUTH FRONT. 


no doubt to accommodate their numerous 
children, so the work may well have not 
become necessary till a decade or so after the 
eldest son was born in 1703. 

Adolphus Metekerke, 


Fellow of New 





2.—THE 


ENTRANCE HALL 





FROM THE FORECOURT 


College, was great-grandson of Sir Adolphus 
Metekerke, a native of Bruges, and one of 
the leaders in the war of independence in 
the Netherlands against Spain. The latter 


known to readers of Motley, was a remarkable 
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man. <A scholar, author of numerous works (De Vetere Pro- 
nunciatione Linguae Graecae was published at Bruges 1565 and 
often reprinted), a member of the States General, in which capacity 
he had made several official visits to England, and ultimately 
President of the High Court of Flanders. In the latter réle he 
ittempted by a coup the surrender of Leyden to the Earl of Essex’s 
force in 1587, on the failure of which he had to seek refuge in 
England. He was officially welcomed, knighted, appointed 
\mbassador to Queen Elizabeth by the States General, and on 
his death in 1591 was buried in St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate. On the 
ebuilding of the church in 1754 his monument was re-erected in 
Rushden Church. His eldest son, Colonel Nicolas Metekerke, great- 
ly distinguished himself against the Spaniards but was killed at 
Deventer in the year his father died. A younger son, Edward, 
who inherited his scholarly disposition, rose to be Professor of 
Hebrew at Oxford (Christ Church) and sired the English branch 
of the family. It was a grandson of his who, by taking Penelope 
Stone as his second wife, established it as a county family. 
The Trollopes’ relationship arose from another Penelope——a 
daughter of the second Adolphus Metekerke, of Julians (1703-84) 
marrying the Rev. Anthony Trollope, Rector of neighbouring 
Cottered (another daughter, incidentally, married Mr. John Boodle, 
of Ongar), who died 1806 and was father of Thomas Anthony, 














3.—FROM THE ENTRANCE HALL 


the father of the novelists. It is the elder and less well remem- 
bered of these, Thomas Adolphus, who has left us a descrip- 
tion of the Trollopes’ annual visits to Julians. Uncle and aunt 
Me - kerke were a_ childless couple, and had designated the 
T. A. Trollopes, father and son, as heirs to the place. While 
ues of the Metekerke strain may be responsible: for the 
literary fecundity of the boys, its physical vitality unexpectedly 
diverted Julians from becoming their home. Thomas Adolphus’s 
picture of the old couple is so vivid that it merits fairly full 
quotation :— : 

He was a good old man, was old Adolphus Metekerke; a good 
landlord, a kindly natured man, a good sportsman, an active magis- 
trate, and a good husband to his old wife. But there was a sort 
of flavour of roughness about the old squire and his surroundings 
which impressed me, and would, I take it, nowadays be deemed 
clownish rusticity. 

Right well do I remember the look and figure of my Aunt 
Metekerke. She was an admirable specimen of a Squiress, as people 
and things were in those days. I suppose there was not a poor 
man or woman in the parish with whose affairs of all sorts she was 
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STAIRCASE WINDOW, FROM THE 





3.—THE QUEEN 
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6.—FLOWERY ENGLISH CHINA IN THE LIBRARY 


7. — ROCKINGHAM, CHELSEA 
WORCESTER CHINA. In a_ jade 


and gilt niche in the library 


AND 


green 


not intimately acquainted and to whom she 
did not play the part of an ever-active 
providence. She always came down to break- 
fast clad in a green riding habit, and passed 
most of her life on horseback. After dinner, 
in the long low drawing-room, with its faded 
stone coloured curtains and bookless desert 
spaces, she always slept, as peacefully as she 
does now in Rushden churchyard. She never 
meddled at all with housekeeping. That was 
in the hands of “Mrs. Anne,”’ an old maiden 
sister of Mr. Metekerke, a prim, apple-faced, 
most good-natured little woman. She always 
carried a little basket in her hand in which 
were the kevs and a never-changed volume of 
Miss Austen’s Pride and Prejudice. Though 
a very precise sort of person, she would 
frequently come down to breakfast a few 
minutes late, to find her brother standing on 
the hearthrug with his prayer book open in 


his hand waiting for her arrival to begin 
prayers to the assembled household. He had 
a wonderfully strong rasping voice, the tones 
of which were rarely modulated. I can hear 
now his reverberating ‘‘ Five minutes too late 
again, Mrs. Anne; Dearly beloved brethren . .”’ 
While at the conclusion, the transition from 
‘“Amen”’ to “ William, bring round the brown 
mare after breakfast’’ was equally unmarked 
by any pause or change of voice. 

Sunday church was similarly dominated 
by the stentorian squire who, after the 
sermon, 

would sing out to the vicar, as he was descend- 
ing the pulpit stairs, ‘Come up to dinner, 
Skinner!” And then we all marched out, 
while the rustics, still retaining their places, 
made their obeisances as we passed. 

My father was at that time Mr. Mete- 
kerke’s declared heir, and would doubtless 
have inherited his property had childless old 
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Mrs. Metekerke lived. But one day 
she unexpectedly took off her gree 
habit for the last time, and in a day 
or two was laid under the yet m 
perennial green in the little chur: h- 
yard! Mr. Metekerke was at tl at 
time over sixty. But he was 
fine an old man physically as ary 
body could wish to see. Before k 
he married a young wife, and 
came the father of six children! 

The early Georgian character 
the first Metekerke’s alterations 
Julians was taken as the keynote 
the restoration in 1937, which e 
phasised and elaborated it. The sta r- 
case and dining-room alone did 1 
call for remodelling. Colonel Coo, 
gave the entrance hall its press 
form but in addition had the wo« 
work marbled and grained, adapti 
the remarkable example of that sty | 
of Queen Anne decoration preserv 
at the Parsonage House, Stant 
Harcourt (CouNTRY LIFE, July 
and 26, 1941). 

The walnut basis was vari: 
with verde antico and other lo. 
toned marblings setting off conte: 
porary gilt and lacquered furniture 
and contrasting with the black and 
white marble floor. The scheme, how- 
ever, did notsuit thelate 18th-century 
furniture and French Impressionist 

paintings of Mrs. Pleydell-Bouverie, who 
accordingly painted the walls white (Fig. 2), 
creating an equally pleasing effect. Three 
Sisleys hang on the fireplace wall, Dégas's 
Blanchisseuse at the end, and canvases by 
Renoir, Corot and Daubigny on the other 
walls. The furniture includes an elegant pair 
of late Georgian marble-topped side-tables 
and the very notable commode inlaid with 
satinwood, rosewood and harewood seen in 
the illustration. 

Corresponding to the hall on the north: 
is the dining-room (Fig. 8), lined with waxed 
pine wainscot and with a screen of dark 
marbled columns. It has a three-windowed 
bay opposite the fireplace, and the whole 
looks as though it was done up later in the 
18th century than the rest of the house. Here 
the only restoration required was the making 
up of some of the panelling. The present 
white Regency furniture was in Mrs. Pleydell- 
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Bouverie’s possession at Home 
House, Regent’s Park. This is 
the only room now answering 
to Trollope’s description of the 
drawing-room where Mrs. Mete- 
kerke slept after dinner, though 
possibly this was situated to the 
west of the hall where the space 
is now occupied by the library 
(vig. 6) and a lobby beyond. 
The new partition centres in an 
tractive old alcove (Fig. 7) 
iinted jade green and gilt 
iich, with the upper shelves 
the bookcases, provides a de- 
‘htful setting for a collection 

Rockingham, Chelsea and 
Jorcester china. This, and fat 
ises of flowers, in the arrange- 
ent of which Mrs. Pleydell- 
yuverie seems to me particu- 
| rly skilful, are set off by the 
itk walnut of the woodwork. 
he rug is a_ particularly 
easant one — Bessarabian, 
oven with huge white or pink- 
h roses and brownish leaves 
1 a cinnamon ground. From 
e library a side door opens to 
e lawn stretching a hundred 
irds or so westward to a little 
od carpeted in spring with 
lbs. 

There is another most effective view of 
e garden—this time the northern part of it 
through the big window of the staircase 
ig. 4) which rises beyond the archway in the 
rner of the hall. The beautiful staircase 
self, with spiral and ' fluted balusters, 
lumnar newels and panelled and shaped 
ido, is typical of the Queen Anne period, - 
hen, with the thick barred sash window, 
ii was no doubt put in by Adolphus and 
Penelope Metekerke. How. curiously more 
alluring the view through dark thick bars 
looks than through thin ones or plate glass ! 
The reason probably is that heavy bars 
emphasise the plane of the window so that we 
are conscious of the view beyond being on 
another, and so see two superimposed pat- 
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10.—BLACK AND 
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9.—MRS. PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE’S BEDROOM 


terns; also the dark bars perhaps intensify 
the colours of the view, as does the leading of 
old stained glass. This window and view is 
all the more effective because of the low tone 
and mellow colouring of the staircase walls, 
painted for Colonel Cooper with dark marble 
columns and brown and gilt entablature 
against a bistre background containing sug- 
gestions of landscape, figures in niches, 
drapery, etc.; the whole in the manner of the 
decorative painting of Queen Anne’s time. 
If execution falls below the high level of the 
Thornhill school decorations, the general tonal 
effect is very attractive. The window is 
framed in draperies of a dull deep rose col- 
oured silk, and it is difficult to say whether the 
staircase looks best with them open or drawn. 








WHITE 


IN A BEDROOM 


There is a subsidiary staircase, perhaps 
in the position of the Jacobean one, at the 
other end of the dining-room. But the prin- 
cipal bedrooms open off the head of the main 
stairs. The chief of these is Mrs. Pleydell- 
Bouverie’s (Fig. 9) over the hall and fitted 
with modern bolection wainscot. It is 
dominated by very fine Savonnerie carpet, in 
rose, biscuit, blue, and dark brown shades 
and contains further examples of French 
Impressionist painting: two lovely Boudin 
plages and an attractive Pissaro (above the 
fine rosewood and tulipwood writing-table). 
Another, the southward, bedroom (Fig. 10) 
dates from 1937 in its present form. The 
photograph shows two particularly effec- 
tive details of decoration: the design of 
the chimney breast, with the separ- 
ate mantel-shelf (marbled black like 


the fireplace) carried on scrolled 
brackets—an arrangement copied 
from a house at Bath; and the 


grouping of a collection of china 
blackamoors of various sorts on the 
hanging shelf beyond—a small but 
felicitous touch in this black and 
white room. 


Uncle and Aunt Metekerke and 
Mrs. Anne would certainly not recog- 
nise Julians as its present and recent 
owners have thus beautified it; nor 
the equally lovely garden, which will 
form the subject of a third article. 
But those worthy characters would 
be quite at home in the adjoining 
farm buildings from which the recent 
no less than the past squires and 
squiresses of Julians have continued 
very actively to cultivate the sur- 
rounding acres. 


Adolphus Metekerke died in 
1844, his son Adolphus in 1879 
leaving two daughters, of whom 


Mrs. Metcalfe died in 1918 leaving 
Julians to a niece, Lady Cockburn, 
daughter of her sister, Mrs. Ewing. 
The late Lady Cockburn sold the 
property in 1919 to a company and 
it was used as a farm till acquired 
by Colonel Cooper. 


(To be concluded) 
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THE HAUNTS OF THE HEN-HARRIER 





ARD as the hen-harrier has tried to main- 
H tain a place among the avifauna of the 

mainland, it has usually found the oppo- 
sition too great; only at the hands of the kindly 
disposed islanders of Orkney and possibly of 
some of the Hebrides has it received protection 
and been preserved. 

The Orcadians are rightly proud of their 
bird-life, and we found them very ready to assist 
us in our expeditions to the haunts of the red- 
necked phalarope, the red-throated diver, and 
the merganser, to name just a few of the interest- 
ing species that, in addition to the hen-harrier, 
are to be found in those enchanting islands. To 
mention only two names among so many kindly 
folk may seem scant recognition of the help we 
received, but we cannot refrain from acknow- 
ledging the services of Mr. George Arthur and 
Mr. Eddie Balfour, whose expert knowledge of 
the local birds was put readily at our disposal 
and through whose kindness we were able to 
achieve much of the success that attended our 
expedition. 

As we climbed the treeless, wind-swept 
hillside to the heather-clad moors where the 
hen-harrier was nesting, we looked back and 
marvelled at the view and the extraordinarily 
clear atmosphere. Below us men were working 
in the distant fields, and beyond them stretched 
the rugged coast-line with its rocky promon- 
tories standing firm against the ceaseless 
battering of the grey sea. 

We went on and upward, and presently 
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ERIC HOSKING and 
CYRIL NEWBERRY 
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THE HEN-HARRIERS CALL AS THEY 
FLY OVER THE NESTING AREA. 
(Left) THE MALE, (right) THE FEMALE 


saw our quarry circling ahead of us. What a 
thrilling moment that was. We had previously 
watched Montagu’s harriers and marsh-harriers 
many times, but although we had seen it in 
winter on the Norfolk marshes, here was our 
first meeting on its nesting-grounds with the 
remaining member of the family of harriers that 
breed in Great Britain. Its similarity to 
Montagu’s harrier is at once apparent, and but 
for the circumstances we could not have been 
certain at a distance which bird we were actually 
seeing. Wecame closer to where we understood 
the nest to be and the male flew close above us, 
uttering a scolding note: ‘ ke-ke-ke-ke-ke.”’ 
Now we could see the beautiful very pale slate- 
coloured plumage and dark wing-tips, and we 
were close enough to notice the features that 
distinguish the hen-harrier from Montagu’s 
harrier—the pure white rump and the absence 
of a dark bar on the secondaries. The wings 
were slightly arched as the bird glided by, and 


the primaries, spread like fingers at each 
extremity of the three-foot span, gave an 


impression of enormous power. 

The nest, substantially built of heather and 
grass, Was on the ground in a clump of mixed 
heather and rush. It was in a dry place but 
near a boggy patch of ground where water 
seemed to trickle continuously from the peaty 
surface and where moss and ferns flourished 
and were picked by the harriers for nest 
decoration. There were four eggs, bluish-white 
in colour, and they were well set and quite 


- 
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warm when we first saw them in early Jun 
We kept the hen-harriers under observatio 
and noted that the hen appeared to be doing a | 
the incubation and was being fed by the coc! 
Sometimes he visited the nest, but more often I 
caught the prey, brought it back to the vicinit 
of the nest, and then called the hen off to tak» 
the prey from him in the air. Often the pa 
took place within a few yards of the nest a1 
only a few feet above the ground and, althoug 
the prey was sometimes transferred direct] 
from one bird to the other, it was more usual for 
the hen to fly below the cock and to catch the 
prey as it was dropped to her. Interesting as 
this spectacle was, it lacked the thrill of the 
dashing food-pass of the hobby that we described 
in Country Lirr of April 4, and there seemed 
to be little ceremony about it. 

One egg hatched on June 15 and another on 
the 17th, but the two remaining eggs were 
addled. The hen spent a great deal of time at 
the nest and we had ample opportunity to study 
her and her behaviour with the young. She was 
a delightful study in brown and buff, and her 
keen, bright, yellow eyes had all the fascination 
that is to be expected in a bird of prey. But for 
all that she was remarkably docile in appea1 
ance and manners and contrasted very strongly 
with another female hen-harrier that was nesting 
at the same time not far away. This other bird 
had a fierce expression that in no way belied 
her, and every time we approached her nest both 
she and her mate would attack us violently and 
keep up the attacks until we made our 
departure : so much so, in fact, that on one 
occasion we were able to use up two spoo!s 
of 35 mm. film (70 exposures) as the birds 
dived at us and flew close around. 

The harriers we were studying, on the 
other hand, were themselves subjected +» 
frequent attacks by a pair of merlins whose 
nest was about three hundred yards awa 
Whenever the harriers took to the air tle 
cock merlin flew at them with incredib e 
speed, calling wildly as he mobbed them. t 
was an amazing sight. The merlin looked 1 0 
bigger than a thrush in comparison wi!) 
the three-foot spread of the harrier, but | e 
made circles round the bigger bird and dive 1 
again and again to the 2ttack. Sometim s 
the harrier would roll over on to her bac «x 
and strike upwards with her talons, bi t 
the merlin was much too quick. fF 2 
swerved and swung up out of harm’s wa 
only to renew the attack with another diy 
Sometimes in this way the merlin wou | 
force the harrier to the ground, where s 
would sit, ducking her head at each fre: 1 
onslaught. These attacks might last as muc 1 
as twenty minutes before the merlin, tirir ; 
of the sport, returned to the vicinity of h 5 
own nest. 

Regardless of these attacks, howeve 
the hen-harriers carried on with their tas 
Feeding-times for the young seemed to |e 
very irregular, with sometimes as many ‘5 
three feeds in an hour and at other tim s 
long intervals of two and three hours wit 
out a feed. 

The food was collected over a fair, 
wide range of country and appeared ‘> 
be very varied. Small birds, mammals and 
even worms seemed to be included in the 
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diet, but positive identification was difficult in many 
instances since the victims were usually decapitated and 
rather mutilated by the time they were brought to the 
nest. 

Only on one occasion did we see the female hen- 
harrier bring in food that she had caught herself. She 
relied almost entirely on her mate for hunting; but she 
was very industrious in bringing back material for 
adding to the nest and for decorating it. Over and 
over again between feeding times she went to and from 
the nest, returning each time with an enormous bill-full 
of grass or heather twigs which at first were just dumped 
on top of the nest and even on top of the sleeping young. 
Later, during a period of brooding the chicks, and more 
particularly during the long spell on the nest at night, 

he would keep herself busy working this new material 
nto the nest structure. 

When they were about ten days old, the young 
iarriers, which at first had been well clad in white down, 
vere beginning to show a change of plumage. The down 
m their backs was gradually turning to a dark grey, 
yut it was noticeable that, exactly as in the young 
VMontagu’s and marsh-harriers, there remained a white 
vatch on the back of the head. The breast was now a 
inkish colour. The eyes of the voung were large and 


THE FEMALE CALLING TO THE MALE, WHICH WAS CIRCLING 
OVERHEAD 


THE FEMALE HEN-HARRIER FACES THE 
CAMERA 


> 


very dark—dquite different from the yellow eyes of the 
adults. 

About this same time the chicks were becoming 
rather more active and were moving about the nest; 


on occasions they even climbed over the rim of the FEMALE HEN-HARRIER WITH A BEAKFUL 


nest. They came back for food, however, and were, in 
fact, still brooded a good deal by the hen. It was at 
this time, as well, that we first saw one of the young 
cast a pellet. It first started to yawn, then a moment 
later brought up a pellet and shook its head to drop it 
into the nest. The hen, when she next returned, 
immediately picked up the pellet, flew off with it and 
dropped it some fifty yards away. Although there 
seemed to be no particular fussing by these birds in the 
matter of nest-cleaning, they did in fact keep the nest 
very clean and surplus food was never allowed to 
remain on it for long. The hen would either eat it 
herself or fly away with it. On one occasion she 
appeared to be playful, and as she carried away an 
unwanted mouse she dropped it a few feet and caught 
it again before it reached the ground. Again and again 
she did the same thing and then alighted in the herbage 
some distance away. She remained down out of sight 
for a few moments and when she rose again she was 
vithout the mouse. She had either left it there or eaten 
t herself. 

Although we could not stop with the hen-harrier 
throughout the fledging period, it was a most interest- 
ng time that we did spend with her; and as we sat in 
he hide on that Orkney moorland we were continuously 
ntertained by a never-ending stream of birds passing 

) and fro. Curlew and golden plover piped their 
aunting notes near by, and great black-backed gulls 
heeled overhead as they returned to their nests 
eyond the crest of the hill. All too soon we had to 
ike leave of these hospitable islands, but we reflected ’ ‘ hone 
ith no little satisfaction that, in the safe keeping 

f the Orkneys, the hen-harrier was likely to maintain ONE OF THE TWO YOUNG HEN-HARRIERS IN DOWN SITS BESIDE 
s place in the list of British birds. : THE FEMALE AS SHE BROODS THE OTHER 


OF GRASS 
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HERBAGE SEED PRODUCTION 


A CRUCIAL JUNCTURE IN NATIONAL FARMING 


Vy “HESE days we are all prone to look rather 
wistfully into the future in the hope that 
somewhere we may discern the promise of 

fiim ground upon which to build. During the 

war years we have learned that the soil and 
climate of our little island have wondrous 
potentialities for food production, and we have 
greatly adventured in the means and modes of 
turning these potentialities to the best national 
advantage. The farmer and the countryman 
know where firm ground is to be found, and the 
townsman has, at least, some inkling that it lies 
at his very doorstep. We stand at the crossways, 
wavering still whether to build or to undermine, 

In order to make an ally and not an enemy 
of our high rainfall, and in order both to 
husband soil fertility and produce an abundance 
of milk and other livestock products it has, 
become an urgent necessity vastly to increase 
our flocks and herds. Under present conditions, 
and almost certainly for many years to come, 
substantial increase will be attainable in almost 
direct proportion as we can augment the self- 
sufficiency of our farms in all-the-year feed for 
livestock. This we can only do by proper 
systems of cropping and by making the best 
possible use of that crop which is pre-eminent, 
particularly in our higher rainfall areas, namely, 
grass. I have always maintained that the 
health and vigour of our agriculture can best be 
judged against the acreage in permanent grass. 
When the acreage is being rapidly reduced, then 
everywhere is evidence of drive, purpose and 
enthusiasm animating our farming endeavours. 
Judged by my infallible criterion there are 
unmistakable indications of that wavering to 
which I have referred, for since 1944 the acreage 
in permanent grass has actually increased and 
not decreased, and at 9,932,000 acres it stands 
at a ridiculously high figure in relation to our 
national needs and in relation to the 3,711,000 
acres in leys. 

Leys! This is the key word, and it brings 
me to’the heart of my subject. The ley is 
grass grown as a crop, and grown for a special 
purpose. A ley will be a ley for as long as it 
consists predominantly of the strains of grasses 
and clovers which were sown and as long as it 
fulfils supremely the purposes for which it was 
intended. Leys may be left down for varying 
periods of time, and the tendency more and 
more will be to use a number of different leys 
(each sown with a special seeds mixture) on one 
and the same farm. Distinction will be increas- 





A SECOND-YEAR CROP OF S.37 COCKSFOOT 





POLICY. By SIR R. GEORGE STAPLEDOT!! 


A FIRST SEED CROP OF THE PASTURE STRAIN OF TIMOTHY S.50 


ingly made between hay leys and grazing leys, 
while the several grazing leys will be sown and 
managed with a view to both increasing the 
length of the grazing season and maintaining 
production at a high level throughout the season 
over the farm as a whole. 

Already we have evidence that it is within 
the power of the plant breeder decisively to 
contribute to advances in the above directions. 
Plant breeding, as applied to herbage plants, is, 
however, in its infancy and consequently we 
are only at the threshold of the possibilities 
opened up by growing grass as a crop rather 
than accepting the limitations imposed by 
reliance predominantly upon permanent pasture. 
It is not, however, fully realised that plant 
breeding and home seed production are twin 
sisters. The work of the plant breeder can be 
of no practical value unless his varieties and 
strains which have proved their merit are made 





available to the farmer in the form of properly 
authenticated seed. This is only possible if 
seed is produced in the country where it has 
been bred and under a regulated system of 
inspection and certification of crops. It is 
perfectly true that in some cases varieties and 
strains bred in one country may prove of great 
value in other countries also. This has been 
markedly so in respect of oats bred at Svalof 
in Sweden, many of which have assumed the 
importance of standard varieties in this country, 
while the best strains of white clover, perennial 
rye grass and cocksfoot imported from New 
Zealand have a definite application in Britain 
None the less the best results are always to be 
obtained from special-purpose plant breeding 
conducted in the region and under conditions of 
soil and climate where the crops will be grown. 

The intimate connection between plant 
breeding and seed production adds emphasis 
the importance of maintaining a healthy ai 
well-organised home seed production industry; 
to do so is but little less essential with a view to 
increasing the all-round self-sufficiency of our 
farms and farming, while herbage seed produc- 
tion when conducted in the more favourab 
districts fits in well with ley farming. 

During the war years, the home producti 
of herbage seeds was a dire necessity, remune! 
tive prices were assured, and, with the esta 
lishment of seed growers’ associations and t : 
organisation of a proper system of inspecti 
and certification, great progress was mac 
with the result that a firm foundation up 
which to build has been created. The gr 
question now at issue is whether the Minist 
of Agriculture, and all the interests concern¢ 
including the farmers themselves, fully appre 
ate the importance of the matter and will 
prepared to face the many new problems whi 
now present themselves. 

The foundation is worth a moment’s c« 
sideration. There are now in England and Wa 
41 seed growers’ associations or seed special 5 
branches of the National Farmers’ Union. T! 
represents a striking development compar 
with the position before the war. It is, howev:t, 
the natural growth of a movement which ws 
slowly gaining momentum during the diffici It 
inter-war years. Perhaps even more striking 1s 
the rapid increase in the production of Abery: t- 
wyth-bred strains of grasses and clovers. 10 
1940 there were only 1,522 acres in seed crops »! 
all the strains, but by 1945 this had be 
increased to no less than 21,974 acres, while t.1e 
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area recorded for 1946 was 18,187 acres. The 
various strains of perennial rye grass (S.23 and 
$.101), cocksfoot (S.26, $.37 and S.143) and 
white clover (S.100) have contributed most to 
these acreages. 

During the war years the Ministry of 
\griculture with proper foresight was encourag- 
ing seed production and the growers’ prices 
were maintained at a comparatively uniform 
and sufficiently attractive level. The position 
has now changed and is charged with a danger- 
ous element of uncertainty. In relation to 
actual demand there is now a surplus of seed 
of the cocksfoot strains, and the growers have 
been advised to graze or mow some proportion 
of their current stands. This situation as to 
cocksfoot raises a number ofimportant questions, 
chief of which is the precise value and 
usefulness of the different strains, including 
both those bred in this country and such as 
are imported. The plant breeder has not yet 
produced a full range of strains of the several 
species to suit all purposes and thus at present, 
for example, the best strains of Danish cocks- 
foot have a real usefulness under specific 
systems of management in this country, while 
for such specific purposes 5.37 cocksfoot is not 
and was never meant to be a perfect substitute. 

It is, however, perhaps open to question 
whether the importation of Danish cocksfoot is 
justified while there is a surplus of home- 
produced strains which would fill all needs 
comparatively well. It is generally agreed that 
cocksfoot is the surest seed cropper and the 
sasiest to harvest of the several herbage species, 
ind consequently, if we are to maintain a 
iealthy home industry in herbage seed produc- 
tion, it is essential that there should be an 
issured market for a fairly large acreage in 

ocksfoot—this to set off the acreages in seed 
rops that are more susceptible to the vagaries 
of the weather 

We must remember that the majority of 
the Aberystwyth strains were explicitly bred for 
the longer levs and although most of them 
perhaps especially $S.100 white clover, $.37 
ocksfoot and S.23 perennial rye grass—under 
ippropriate management have proved invalu- 
ible for three-year leys, none the less they 
should be, and almost certainly will be, in 
greater demand in proportion as the average 
length of the ley is increased. 

The war experience has emphasised the 
subtlety of the differential response of the 
several strains of one and the same species. to 
varying intensities of grazing and different times 
of cutting. A great deal more research is called 
for on this question, for it is only when we 
know precisely how to manage the different 
strains with a view to achieving desired results 
that the full value of such strains can be 
appreciated and abundantly demonstrated. 

I can illustrate this point by reference to 
three strains in particular. $.24 perennial rye 
grass was bred by Dr. Jenkin as an improved 
substitute for the ordinary Irish rve grass. The 
point about S.24 is that it starts growth quite 
as early as Irish but produces much more early 
leafage, and it tends to be longer lived. We need 
to study systems of management that accen- 
tuate both properties. I bred $.143 cocksfoot 
for the main purpose of withstanding heavy 
sheep grazing under relatively poor conditions, 
and in my view this strain is not being suffi- 
ciently used by the hill and marginal land sheep 
farmer, while in clever hands it is popular 
under conditions for which the strain was not 
explicitly bred. S.48 timothy is of great interest 
and, when given proper periods of rest and its 
management better understood, in my opinion 
will prove to be an invaluable addition to our 
herbage plants. It can be made to yield an 
ibundance of early and of late grass. Perhaps 
the chief merit of S.100 white clover is that it 
will stand longer periods of rest and conse- 
quently more competition from the grasses 
than will wild white clover. S.100, therefore, 
is of great value for hay, silage and grass drying 
as well as a companion with grasses like S.48 
timothy, and to some extent cocksfoot, which 
fully to justify themselves as pasture plants 
demand longer periods of rest than perennial 
rye grass. 

It is more difficult to ascertain and appre- 
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ciate all the properties of a herbage strain than 
of a cereal variety, but it is only upon the 
acquisition of such knowledge and its wide- 
spread dissemination amongst farmers that we 
shall be able to maintain a live and healthy 
home seed industry against free imports of 
other, and, save for certain outstanding excep- 
tions, less desirable strains from overseas. 

Even given full knowledge and full appre- 
ciation it will, however, be necessary to do 
everything possible to improve and cheapen 
our methods of seed production and to devise 
means for the safe harvesting and proper 
conditioning of the seed when the weather is 
unfavourable. 

Thanks to the efforts of pioneer seed 
growers, rapid advances are being made, and 
looking to the future it would seem evident 
that the needs of the farmers who use the seeds, 
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and of the agricultural industry as a whole, 
will be the better served in proportion as seed 
growing is exclusively undertaken by specialists 
fully equipped with all necessary field and barn 
implements, machinery and devices. That is the 
way to cheapen production and to scale prices 
on all-round efficient and cheap production. 
By about 1953 it should be possible to have 
vastly increased the numbers of our fully 
productive flocks and herds. Then will be the 
time when the acreage in leys should greatly 
exceed that in permanent grass and when the 
right strains of herbage seeds in sufficient 
quantities and reasonably cheap will be of 
crucial importance. In the meantime every- 
thing possible should be done to improve the 
technique of ley management and of seed 
production and to consolidate the position of 
the efficient specialist seed grower. 


ABE MITCHELL 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


OLF is the poorer by the death of Abe 
Mitchell, a very great golfer and a most 


charming and modest creature. I had 


not seen him since the war, but had not heard: 


that he was ill, so that the news of his death 
came as a sudden shock. He was only in his 
sixtieth year, but already for some years before 
the war his appearances had been few and he had 
faded out of golf at an earlier age than do most 
of the distinguished professionals. 

By temperament he was, I fancy, one of 
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those who like golf as a quiet, friendly game 
rather than as a stern public combat. There are 
some who love the “crowd and urgency ”’ of big 
golf, to whom the trampling of feet behind them 
is an inspiring music. Abe wads not one of these. 
He had plenty of courage and could fight well, 
but I think it always went a little against the 
grain with him to have to do it. And so, many 
as were his victories, they were neither so many 
nor so great as his transcendent merits as a 
striker of the ball deserved. He was as one of 
those athletes who gain the reputation of being 
great runners but disappointing racers. He was 
so very good that it is in a sense the highest 
compliment one can pay to his quality to say 
that he ought to have done much better still. 

In thinking of him my mind goes back to 
his early days as an amateur, when he was still 


working as a gardener at his native Ashdown 
Forest, the home of a clan of golfing Mitchells. 
To the best of mv belief I first met him at 
Hoylake in 1910, when I plaved on the same 
England side withhim. Incidentally he used now 
and then in his professional days to wear his 
Amateur International tie, and I remember his 
saying to me once in his pleasant, diffident way, 
“T suppose it’s all right for me to wear this, 
isn’t it?’’ He blazed into sudden fame that vear, 
winning his match against Scotland, reaching 
the semi-final of the Championship and astonish 
ing everyone by the tremendous power of his 
hitting. 

I think it was in the next summer that I 
had a house near Forest Row. and got to know 
him better and plaved some games with him. 
In the first I got him to the last green; in the 
next I was far less fortunate. The chief thing 
I remember about those games was that he was 
so often in the heather, not from driving crooked 
but simply from driving too far, right across the 
fairway and into the heatheryv belt bevond it. 
He was, I think, a longer driver then, with a 
longer swing, than in his professional days. His 
carrying power beggared description, and I 
recall in one game his pitching his tee shot right 
over the little chalk pit and on to the 15th green. 
His iron play was likewise immensely long, but 
not nearly so crisp and compact as it became 
later, and indeed his whole game more 
rugged and less polished than in his heyday as 
a professional. 


Was 


Abe will probably be best remembered not 
for the many victories he did win, such as the 
News of the World tournament three times, but 
for two triumphs which rather tragically 
escaped him, one when he was an amateur and 
one after he had turned professional. 


Nobody who saw it will ever forget his final 
of the Amateur Championship against John 
Ball at Westward Ho! in 1912. It was one of 
the matches that fairly deserve the epithet 
“historic.”’ Abe, who naturally had a consider 
able advantage in length, was three up at 
lunch. It was said afterwards that John Ball 
had declared before starting on the second round 
that if he could halve the first three holes he 
thought he might just do it. The wind gave his 
adversary his best chance at those first three 
holes, but John did better than he had tenta 
tively prophesied, for he won one of them. Then 
he had a bit of luck at the short hole : he was 
right on Abe’s heels now, and then what a match 
followed ! 


All square with three to play, and John got 
round an apparently dead stymie at the 16th 
with an aluminium putter of all clubs in the 
world, and gained his half. I can still see his face 
before he played that shot as he looked at his 
opponent with an odd quizzical smile. I can 
see poor Abe’s face, too, on the home green. He 
was one up, and he had a putt such as onlookers 
call short—perhaps it was four feet—for the 
match and the championship. He missed it and 
made a little gesture of smothered despair. And 
then, after a half at the 37th, with a fine 
recovery by either player, Abe topped into a 
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ditch in front of his nose at the 38th, and it was 
all over. 

The disaster at Deal in 1920 was far more 
poignant. On the first day Abe led the field by 
six whole shots, with Sandy Herd second and 
Duncan, presumed his most dangerous rival, no 
less than thirteen behind. Surely nothing could 
stop him now, for he was playing magnificently 
and had seemed full of confidence. The story 
of his downfall has often been told : how he haa 
a late start on the last day and instead of staying 
snug in his room, unwisely came up to the course 
and hung about in the chilly air; how finally, 
just as he set out, a burst of cheering announced 
Duncan round in 71. 

I walked out with him for the first five 
holes, and it was like going to see a man hanged. 
Nothing very dreadful happened for a while, 
but the strokes kept slipping away; three putts, 
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after a not very good pitch, at the first hole, and 
again at the second, and yet again at the Sandy 
Parlour. And then came the real, crushing 
calamity, a tee shot topped into the bunker 
straight in front of him from the fifth tee, two to 
get out, an ensuing seven, and then a long, 
unutterably dreary wait on the sixth teeing 
ground. I could bear it no more and went back 
to the club. 

I have seen plenty oi golfing tragedies, but 
that was the most heart-breaking and to my 
mind it had an enduring effect on Abe Mitchell’s 
career. I know that “ifs and ans’’are essentially 
futile, but I shall always think that if he had got 
a decent start that morning Abe would have won 
that championship and, further, that if he had 
won that one he would have won several more. 

As it was he never did win the Champion- 
ship or even come very near to doing so, but 
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what a glorious hitter of the ball he was! There 
was such immense strength in those big hands of 
his, with their now old-fashioned ‘“‘two V”’ grip, 
and the left forefinger almost overlapping tle 
right hand. There was a terrific suggestion of 
power in the right arm as it came through, 
fighting, so it seemed, against the left which was 
holding it back. There was a fascination all its 
own in that clipped finish. And Abe’s long iron 
shots up to the pin when he had pruned the 
exuberance of his rather long swing were a 
model of accuracy and power combined. There 
was nobody else who played in the least like 
him, and I can think of very few others who 
have given me such a rich sensual pleasure in tle 
watching. Forest Row has produced one Opea 
Champion and a very fine one in Padgham. 't 
certainly ought to have had another in Ate 
Mitchell, for he was a mighty golfer. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PLAN FOR THE CITY 
OF LONDON 


IR,—Your admirable article on the 
new plan for the City of London 


ready to 


Public Gardens Association and the 
London Gardens Society. 
Worshipful 


two societies that I feel sure would be 


help—the Metropolitan 


Cannot the 
Company of Gardeners 





(June 13) prompts me to express the 
hope that, besides all the practical and 
architectural aspects, the smaller and 
more intimate amenities will not be 
forgotten. They are, of course, of 
insignificant importance compared 
with height regulations, density of 
population, traffic and parking 
problems, etc., but they should be 
considered and not left out altogether. 

Here are some points which I 
hope will not be forgotten :— 

(1) Trees: I hope not always 
planes. If planes, limes and _ horse- 
chestnuts are planted, I hope that 
they will often be cut and pleached 
(as they are so often with good effect 
abroad) to harmonise with their 
architectural surroundings, and not 
left to grow into inappropriate forest 
trees as at present. 

(2) Creepers and shrubs in tubs: 
Often a small court or precinct or back 
alley can be made charming by the 
addition of even so hackneyed a shrub 
as golden privet in a tub, or an ugly 
wall decked with Virginia creeper. 
Not even London soot can kill these 
stalwarts. There are many existing 
courts that should be so improved. 

(3) Pavements: I hope some of 
the paved courts will be in varying 
materials and patterns like the very 


effective court outside St. Mary 
Abchurch. 
(4) Fountains: Why not? There 


is water underneath London, and it 
should be used decoratively (as in 
Rome or Paris) and not in little squirts 
from a granite hideosity as so often 
happens in London. 

5) Gardens: I hope this problem 
of City gardens (even if only a few 
square yards) will be taken seriously. 
\t present (with such notable excep- 
tions as St. John Zachary and St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, and a_ few 
others) some are a disgrace. There are 


take the problem up energetically and 
give a lead ?, 

I should like to see a further 
exhibition as an adjunct to that at 
the Guildhall, in which improvements 
on the above lines are shown, both for 
existing London and for the parts to 
be rebuilt in the future.—JOHN 
CoprinGton (Lieut.-Col.), 22,1 Eaton 
Mews South, S.W.1. 


THE LAST ETON MONTEM 
Sir,—Reading Mr. Hussey’s recent 
article on the last Eton Montem, I 
recalled an item of family annals that 
may interest some of your readers. 
The last captain of Montem was my 
father, the Hon. George Herbert, 
afterwards Dean of Hereford (1825- 
94). In 1844 he will have been 
nineteen and Captain of the School. 
His page was the late Viscount Boyne, 
who I see was born in 1830 and so 
will have been fourteen. 

I remember my father saying how 
handsome his page had looked in his 
Montem clothes; also that they way- 
laid the Queen and the Prince Consort 
on the Windsor Road and claimed the 
customary toll in exchange for salt. 
We still have the Montem purse 
carried by the Captain—a magnificent 
aftair of dark blue velvet and lined 
with white satin, with the Eton and 
family arms embroidered on it in gold 
lace.—WINIFRED HERBERT, 25, Cum- 
bevland Mansions, W.1. 


A WEST-COUNTRY FOLLY 
S1r,—With reference to recent corres- 
pondence about Blaise Castle Mansion 
near Bristol, which is to become a folk 
museum, you may care to see the 
enclosed photograph of the castle 
itself, in which the Bristol Corporation, 
the present owners of the property, 
are considering installing a camera 
obscura. 





BLAISE CASTLE, NEAR BRISTOL, A SUGGESTED SITE FOR A 
CAMERA OBSCURA 


See letter: A West-country Folly 


built in 1776 by Thomas Farr, a 
merchant, to serve as a look-out and 
retreat, for the then huge sum of 
£3,000) has been sadly neglected and 
damaged by looters (much of the 
Georgian Rococo work and _ plaster 
carvings in the interior have been 
wantonly smashed), and it is estimated 
that its reconditioning will cost from 
£1,000 to £2,000.—R. W., Bristol. 


AN ARTIST IN 

HURDLING 
From Siv Ivo W. H. Thomson, Bt. 
Sir,—In The Art of Hurdling, in your 
issue of June 13, Lieut-Col. F. A. M. 
Webster states that Lord Burghley 
“was not heard of as an athlete at 
Eton.”’ 

If my memory serves me aright, 
Lord Burghley won the Junior Hurdles 
in 1921 and the School Hurdles in 1922 
and 1923. I think he first used the 


straight-leg in 1922.—Ivo W. H 
Tuomson, The Dower House, Escrick, 
York. 


FOR CARRYING WATER 
IN PORTUGAL 


Sir,—One of the loveliest sights in 
the market at Portimao in the Algarve 
province of Portugal is rows of beauti 
fully shaped water-jars shining in the 
sun, as shown in one of my photo 
graphs. These jars, the largest of 
which are about four feet high, ar 
two-handled, of unglazed clay, in 
colour varying from “off white’’ to 
palest terra-cotta, and one often see 
them carried on shoulder or hip as i 
ancient bas-reliefs. Their chief use i 
to carry drinking water from the tow 
of Monchique to the surroundin 
districts. Monchique has been a sp 
since the Roman occupation of Portu 
gal. The actual modern spa, however 








ROWS OF WATER-JARS IN THE MARKET AT PORTIMAO, PORTUGAL. (Right) A WATER-CART 


This 18th-century folly (it was 


IN THE PROVINCE OF ALGARVE 


See letter: For Carrying Water in Portugal 


Caldas de Monchique, is rather farthe 
down the mountainside than the tow: 
itself, and the water is transported t: 
the neighbouring towns by variou 
ways, perhaps on a donkey's back 
where two jars are held in place 01 
each side by a wooden yoke, or in ver 
decorative carts, drawn by horses 0 
mules, as illustrated in my other pic 
ture. 

The carts are of Moorish origin 
with an arched canvas cover over ‘ 
light framework, usually painte 
mainly green, with a conventiona 
design in gay colours, bright blue 
magenta and yellow. Inside is 
wooden framework in three tiers witl 
circular holes to contain the jars.- 
DoROTHY BLACKHAM (Miss), 40, Fitz 
william Square, Dublin, Etre. 

SNAKESHEADS IN A 

COLLEGE MEADOW 
Sir,—A correspondent in your issut 
“ of June 6 suggests that the abund 
ance of fritillaries in the Meadow o 
Magdalen College, Oxford, is attri- 
butable to the flowers being protected 
from pickers. This is partly the reason, 
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)LD HOUSES AT WORCESTER BADLY IN NEED OF REPAIR: (Left to right) No. 29, NEW 
TRINITY HOUSE, WHICH ORIGINALLY BELONGED TO THE GUILD OF 
IN FRIAR STREET 


IOUSE ; 


yut there is another. It was found, 
ome twenty years ago, that deer and 
attle were grazing down the leaves 
nd that the flowers were appearing 
vith less profusion. About a quarter 
f the Meadow was, therefore, fenced 
ff from grazing animals. In this 
vart the fritillaries now grow in great 
bundance; in the rest of the Meadow 
hey have practically disappeared. 


STEPHEN LEE, Magdalen College, 
x ford. 
OLD HOUSES AT 
WORCESTER 


ik, Probably on account of the war, 
hree of the old timber houses of 
Vorcester are now in a sad state and 
eed urgent repairs if they are to be 
aved. 

No. 29, New Street, shown in my 
first photograph, is known as_ King 
Charles’s House. Charles II is 
reputed to have taken refuge in it 
after the battle of Worcester. It 
vears the date 1577 and the inscrip- 
tion : ‘‘ Love God, Honour the King.”’ 

Trinity House, illustrated in the 
second photograph, is associated with 
the Guild of the Holy Trinity, which 
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See letter: Old Houses at Worcester 


before its suppression in 1546 had 
established alms-houses and a school. 
The house was occupied by the school- 
master. Some years ago when the land 
on which it stood was needed to con- 
struct a new road, the building was 
moved bodily on greased railway lines 
to its present site 80 yards away. 
Grey Friars Hostel, a fine timber- 
framed building with oversailing upper 
storey, depicted in the other picture, 
was built in 1485 
as a hostel of the 
Grey Friars. After the 
suppression of the friary 
it became a_ gaol, and 
in 1602 it was let on 
a 400-year lease, which 
still has over 56 years 
to run. The gables have 
carved barge-boards and 
brackets rising from 
slender attached shafts. 
STUDENT OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE, Worcester. 


FOR EASE IN 
TIME -TELLING? 


S1r,—Isend youasketch 
showing two views of a 
sundial of unknown age, 
which was found at Rui- 
slip, Middlesex, by Capt. 
Davies, of Old Clack 
Farm, Ruislip. It is curious (and new 
to me) in that it has a style on the 
north side of the upright board which 
registers the time before 6 a.m. and 
after 6 p.m. 

The iron plate on the main style 
gives a further dial. It was obviously 
meant to stand on a low pedestal or 
wall, and could be read from almost 
any point of view.—FrRancis_ E. 
Hirey, Limners, Stag Lane, Chorley 
Wood, Hertfordshire 


THE CAUSES OF FOREST 


FIRES 
Sir,—A fire which last month de- 
stroyed more than 1,500 acres of 


forest north of Stockholm was reported 
to have been started by sparks from 
the locked wheels of a railway carriage, 
and it would be interesting to know 
of similar causes recorded in the past. 
There is at least one authenticated 
instance of a forest fire having been 
caused by sparks from a_ boulder 
crashing down a stony slope. 
Lightning is recognised as an 
extremely serious cause of forest fires 
in territories so far apart as California 
and Finland. In his paper on the 
Structure and Reproduction of the 
Virgin Forest of the North Temperate 


Zone in The New Phytologist of 
December, 1945, Dr. E. W. Jones 


notes: ‘In California up to 350 fires 
have been started on a single day by 
a single storm as it travelled over the 
county (Show and Kotok, 1923), and 
it is not uncommon for over 200 fires 
to start from a single storm.” 


In Britain, however, neither 
lightning nor sparks from _ locked 
wheels or dislodged boulder need be 
considered as a serious fire hazard 
Nor should glass bottles have the 
blame that is so often thrust upon 
them; Mr. W. L. Taylor (the new 
Director-General of Forestry) wrote 
in 1945: ‘Experiments made in 
France, some years ago, with pieces 
of glass of all sizes, shapes and colours, 





A YOUNG ROOK WITH GREY TIPS TO ITS 
FEATHERS, SHOT 


See letter: 


IN HERTFORDSHIRE 


Rook With Abnormal Markings 


dropped casually under favourable 
conditions for producing a blaze, all 
conspicuously failed to give positive 
results.” 

In this country sparks from rail- 
way engines are the worst and most 
prolific single cause of forest fires 
Next come various forms of. human 
carelessness—fires spreading from out- 
side, and fires caused by 
matches, cigarette ends 
and picnic fires. } 

It is for these reasons | 
that many fire towers 
have been built, and that 
constant watch has to be 
kept throughout danger 
seasons. The towers vary 
in size; the accompanying 
photograph is of a medi- 
um or medium-large one 
in Buriton Forest, near 
Petersfield, | Hampshire. 
Even from the foot of 
this tower, where the man 
is standing, it is possible 
to see the Isle of Wight, 
which lies some 20 miles 
away, quite clearly. 

Last vear fire damage 
in the State Forests cost 
£26,000. It would be in- 
teresting to know what 
were the costs of fire pro- 
tection building and 
maintenance of towers, 
fire-fighting equipment, 
fire-watching, fire-patrols 
and so forth.._-WoopMAN, 
Berkshire. 


See letter: 





STREET, KNOWN AS KING CHARLES’S 
THE HOLY 


TRINITY; GREY FRIARS 


ROOK WITH ABNORMAL 
MARKINGS 
Sirk,-—lenclosea photograph of a voung 
rook with grey tips to its feathers, shot 
here recently. Four of these rooks 
were obtained last vear and two this 

vear. 

Rooks marked like this are sup- 
posed to be rare; certainly I have 
never seen any before. The peculiar- 
ity is presumably atavistic. -W. H 


FoRDHAM, Odsey, Ashwell, Baldock 
Hertfordshire. 
Varieties of the rook, with 


abnormal markings, though decidedl\ 
uncommon, are recorded from time to 
time. Inthe Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington there is a wing 
of one with somewhat similar mark- 
ings to those on the bird shown in our 
correspondent’s photograph. —Ep 


AN ECONOMICAL 
CHAFFINCH 
Sir,--Late in April a chaffinch’s nest 
was found in a pyracantha trained up 
a supporting column of my verandah 
about five feet from the ground and 
within six feet of a window. Four eggs 
were laid, and hatched out, and the 
voung birds flew in a few weeks, leav- 
ing the nest in almost perfect con- 

dition. 

About a week later I saw a 
chaffinch (presumably the same bird 
flying from the nest into some honev- 
suckle growing up the wall about ten 
feet away, and found that she was 
taking material from the old nest and 
making a new one in the honevsuckle 

I did not know that chaffinches 





A FORESTRY COMMISSION FIRE TOWER 


IN HAMPSHIRE 
The Causes of Forest Fires 
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A CEYLON TODDY-TAPPER CLIMBING A COCONUT PALM. 
(Right) WEARING HIS LEATHER BREAST-PLATE AND ANKLE- 
STRAPS AND HOLDING HIS TAPPING KNIFE 
See letter: Toddy-Tapping in Ceylon 


rear more than one brood, nor that 
material from an old nest may be used 
for the building of a new one.—C. I. 
SmytH, The White House, Lynch 
Road, Farnham, Survey 


Chaffinches do sometimes rear 

a second brood, but we have never 

before heard of them using material 

from their first nest to build another. 
Ep 


RAILWAY ACCIDENT 
EPITAPH 


Sir, —The lines quoted (May 23) by 
Mrs. M. U. Jones from a tombstone in 
Bromsgrove cemetery to the memory 
of Thomas Scaife, who died as a 
result of a railway accident there on 
November 10, 1840, are used on an 
inscription with but a couple of verbal 
differences in Whickham Churchyard, 
County Durham. There the stone 
commemorates Oswald Gardiner 
(wrongly engraved Gardner), who lost 
his life in an accident on the Newcastle 
and Carlisle Railway on August 15, 
1840 

Substantially the same inscription 
is said to appear on the tombstone of 
a Derby engine driver in Derby 
(Cemetery; at Winwick, near Warring- 
ton; and in the cemetery at Alton, 
Illinois, where the deceased (an engine 
driver on the old Chicago and Missis- 
sippi Railroad) is stated to have writ- 
ten the lines while he lay awaiting 
death. If this be true, doubtless he 
had seen or heard them quoted from 
the earlier English use. 

In Harrow churchyard, Middle- 
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sex, there is a similar monument to 
the memory of Thomas Port, who died 
from loss of blood in August, 1838, 
after having had both his legs severed 
by a train. The lines engraved upon 


it are: 
Bright rose the morn and vig’vous rose 
poor Port. 
Gav on the Train he used his wonted 
sport. 
Eve noon arvived his mangled form 
they bore 


With pain distorted and o’erwhelmed 
with gore. " 
When evening came to close the fatal 
day 
A mutilated corpse the sufferer lay. 
CHARLES FE. LEE, 2, Duke’s Road, 
W.C.1. 

[Other correspondents have drawn 
attention to the unfortunate Port’s 
accident, which probably occurred on 
the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way’s line, the southern section of 
which had been in use since July 20, 
1837.—ED.]} 


TODDY-TAPPING IN 
CEYLON 


Sik,—From the luscious sap exuding, 
after treatment, from the spathes of 
the unopened flowers of the coconut 
and palmyra palms is collected a 
sweet juice which, when allowed to 
ferment, forms toddy—a_ slightly 
intoxi.ctin» drink very popular with 
the rura! folk in Ceylon. 

This Leverage is extracted by a 
special caste cf people (the Climber 
caste, called the Nalavas) who are 


A PAIR OF ALMS-HOUSES IN A YORKSHIRE PARK 


See letter: Alms-houses and the Gently-born 
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very agile climbers, seeming to possess 
prehensile feet. One man can “tap” 
the toddy from a score or more of 
palms in a morning. 

An interesting feature of this 
operation is that the toddy-tapper, 
who is scantily dressed for the work, 
climbs the tall palm with the aid of 
a loop of some flexible jungle creeper 
passed round his ankles, leaving just 
a little space between them. This 
enables him to grasp the trunk of the 
tree with his feet (as shown in my 
first photograph), which support him, 
not only when he ascends the palm, 
but also when he collects the juice 
into an earthen pot held in his hands. 
Further, as the bark of the palm- 
trunk is often rough and irregular, he 
wears a leather-strap on either foot 
so as not to hurt his skin. 

More often than not, especially 
when he climbs palmyra palms, which 
have tougher stems, he wears, as an 
additional safeguard, a_ sort of 
“breast-plate’”’ of stout leather to pro- 
tect his chest (illustrated in the other 
picture), which must often come into 
contact with the rough surface.— 


S. V. O. SOMANADER, Batticaloa, 
Ceylon. 
A 17th-CENTURY SNUFF 


RASP 


S1r,—In the days before the produc- 
tion of snuff became commercialised, 
the addict had to make the precious 
powder himself and for this purpose 
a rasp, or rape, was carried in the 
pocket. When designed for the use of 
persons of quality these objects were 
often intricately carved. 

My photograph shows such a 
one, with carvings of various kinds 
of tools. It bears the date 1694 
and the name of the owner, and is of 
French origin, made of boxwood. 

The name rasp is derived from 
the French raper, to grate or rasp, and 
is continued in the English word 
rapee, so frequently on the lips of the 
snuff-taking exquisite of the 18th 
century.—GEORGE TREMAINE, 5, Alex- 
andva Villas, Brighton. 


ALMS-HOUSES AND THE 
GENTLY-BORN 


Sir,—Your recent correspondence 
about alms-houses for the gently-born 
prompts me to send you the enclosed 
photograph of a pair of fourteen alms- 
houses known as_ John Abbott’s 
Ladies’ Homes, at Skircoat Green, 
Halifax, Yorkshire. These alms-houses 
consist of semi-detached houses in 
their own private park, with hand- 
some trees and lawns, and there is 
a gardener-caretaker who lives at a 
lodge at the entrance drive. 

They are for ladies of social posi- 
tion, and were erected in 1876 by the 
trustees of the late John Abbott, a 
bachelor and sometime chairman of 
the Halifax Joint Stock Banking 
Company, who was born on July 22, 
1796, and died on May 13, 1870, leav- 
ing a sum of money for the erection of 
a suitable memorial to him.—ARNOLD 
Jowett, 310, Hopwood Lane, Halifax, 
Yorkshire. 


A VILLAGE OF WIDE 
SYMPATHIES 
Sir,—To-day, when there are many 
calls upon our charity both at home 
for the victims of snow and flood and 
on the Continent for the war-distressed 
millions, it may be interesting to recall 
the various collections made about the 
years 1660-62 in Allington, a small 
Wiltshire village in the Avon va:tey, 
north of Salisbury, and recorded in the 
parish registers there, some frag- 
mentary pages of which I was able, 
with the permission of the rector, to 

inspect some years ago. 

As the following extracts show, in 
Restoration days the parishioners of 
this village were far from confining 
their almsgiving to local interests : 

Collected for the borough of 
Watchet in the county of Somerset 
towards the vepaiy of that harbour 
7th day of july 1661—1/6. 

I understand that Watchet har- 
bour had been badly damaged by a 








storm about this time, but it would be 
interesting to hear from more loca! 
sources of any record of a great sto-m 
and whether the town’s harbour -vas 
in fact rebuilt at that time. 

Collected for the sufferers in the 
dukedome of Lithuania this 22nd 'q 
of december (1661) the summs of | '§ 

The duchy of Lithuania wis 
about this period, a somewhat jur or 
partner in a Polish-Lithuanian ki g. 
dom, but I am unable to find out fr. m 
what its inhabitants might have bi en 
suffering, whether from persecuti n 
war, flood or plague. 

Collected towards rebuilding hy 
church of Pontefract Yorkshive ti 
14th day of july 1661—2/4 1%. 

Pontefract Church was ba: ly 
damaged in the Civil War during th: 
sieges of the castle and even to-d.y 
the nave, choir and aisles remain ‘n 
ruins, though part was repaired in 
1695. 

The last extract is a reminc > 
that, besides numerous depredatic 1s 
by Parliamentary soldiery, Yorksh ce 
churches had suffered more seric.s 
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A BOXWOOD SNUFF RASP O 
FRENCH WORKMANSHIP 


See letter : A 17th-century Snuff Rasp 


damage from bombardments in tl 
Civil War. Scarborough parish churc 
choir similarly remains a ruin to-da 
after the siege of the castle in 1645, an 
yet a third major parish church, thi 
of Bradford (now the cathedral) mig] 
well have suffered the same fate ha 
not the tower been hung around wit 
wool packs as a protection again: 
cannon shot during the siege of 1642-: 

EDWARD W. GARNETT, Oakland 
Apperley Bridge, near Bradford, Yori 
shire. 


Jack-in-the-Green.—The Englis 
Folk Dance and Song Society a1 
trying to collect as many illustratior 
os Jack-in-the-Green as possible, an 
I should be very grateful if anyon 
whc knows of any carvings or othe 
repr sentations of this figure such a 
those published in Country LIF 
recently would get into touch wit 
me. — MARGARET DEAN-SMIT} 
Librarian, The English Folk Danc 
and Song Socie’y, 2, Regent’s Par 
Road, N.W.1. 
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| PROGRESS AT GOODINGS 


JUNE HAY AND SILAGE - 





LOADING 


cutting hay at Goodings, the CouNTRY 
LIFE estate in Berkshire. Early June 
iy makes the best feed for the dairy cows, and 
«s milk production is becoming our main con- 
cern at Goodings we want to get all the good hay 
we can for next winter. Our ricks of old hay 
inished before the end of April. The new 
‘ason’s cut is not as heavy as we should have 
liked, but the grass started growing late and the 
quality should be satisfactory. It is all seeds 
hay. We have no permanent grass meadows 
that can be cut; indeed the only permanent 
erass that remains now is the small acreage of 
water meadow alongside the Lambourn. The 
last old grass field close to the buildings was 
ploughed this spring; half was sown to oats and 
vetches for silage, and the other half is going into 
late-sown kale, which we shall either feed direct 
to the cows or convert into silage if we have 
plenty of other autumn feed. 

Making silage of kale may seem an unneces- 
sarily laborious business, but kale cut on the 
young side in the autumn, and conserved in a 
silo, may give better feed value than 
the same crop would do if it were left 


Nc: until June 12 were we able to start 
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GRASS FOR SILAGE-MAKING 


quite palatable and pleasant—was not so good. 
All told, about one-third of the dry matter 
of the kale was lost by fermentation and 
seepage which is rather higher than with grass 
silage. A 25-ton crop of kale will vield about 
14 tons of silage. And assuming the kale con- 
tained 15 per cent. crude protein in the dry 
matter, as is likely, this would mean 750 Ib. 
crude protein and 600 Ib. digestible crude pro- 
tein per acre—a yield that few crops can excel. 
A 25-ton crop is no more than average, and with 
generous fertilising it can be 30-40 tons per acre. 

At Goodings our concern in the past month 
has been to make as much good silage as we 
could from grass, and we hope we have got some 
useful stuff together. Last winter we should 
have been able to feed our cows better if there 
had been another 20 tons of silage at hand. 
This would have made our hay go further, and, 
I expect, helped to increase our milk yield. The 
gallonage output during the winter months 
showed a satisfactory improvement. The chart 
shows the winter 1946-47 milk output compared 
with that of the previous winter. Remembering 


NOVEMBER DECEMBER JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH 


APRIL 
30 613 20 27310 17 24 3 10 17 24 3! 7 14 21 28 § 12 19 26 
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By ANTHONY HURD 





AT GOODINGS . 


the most disagreeable weather endured in 
February and March, the cows, half of them 
Ayrshires with their first calves, performed 
satisfactorily. When we have changed over 
completely to Ayrshires, which we should have 
done by next autumn, the herd average should 
look considerably brighter. 

When I wrote on May 9 about our losses of 
growing crops on account of the hard weather 
I was too optimistic. One 24-acre field of wheat 
looked good enough to leave. The lower part 
had been badly ‘“‘washed’’ and the plant of 
wheat was thin, but it looked healthy enough 
By the end of May it was evident that we should 
not get more than half a crop of wheat and there 
were too many thistles showing their heads. 
This field carried potatoes last year, and we 
spent much effort hoeing the thistles, but tov 
many seeds survived. What we did was to 
plough up the wheat and, after some scarifying, 
sow linseed. This has now come through well 
and I hope we may get a fair yield. The pre 
liminary costs, including the cultivation and 
sowing of wheat, on this field will make a 
formidable total, which will need a 
full crop of linseed at £45 a ton to 
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standing in the field until after Christ- 580 i match returns with the costs. 
mas, when, in hard weather, much of 570 ssluheis ced aaeatatata ‘ ! \ The other autumn-sown wheat 
. . . - —S ‘ . 
the virtue of the leaves perishes or is pen persicae AS ! “3 does not look very happy. It has 
consumed by the pigeons. I am in- £4, / | is Fy been given a top-dressing of nitrogen, 
terested in a report from Jealott’s Hill 530 9 ‘ ' but the plant is thin in places. The 
Ktesearch Station on the value of kale 520 i \ ! NN spring-sown barley has made much 
~315 71 y, 1 = 2 %o f : H ; 4 c Se ~ 4 a's 
for ensiling. Five large silos at Jealott’s pe 7 r ae TS 4-o «Stronger growth and the Aberystwyth 
‘1ill were filled with chopped kale and = 4,5 sof \ a a ' winter oats also promise well. The 
the losses calculated. No. 1 was filled — ago \ / \ yi x ' lucerne and the grass and clover 
with 15 tons kale in two days, No. 2 470 ra Ae i levs which the cows have been graz- 
with 45 tons in three days, No. 3 with 460 vss \ 7 ing have made fair growth, but it is 
= 47 ° ~ ar . ‘ . ° ‘ ae , 
7% tons in five days, No. 4 with 40 pc nl 44 still evident that the fertility of our 
ms in two days and No. 5 with 25 430 i land was drawn on heavily in the 
ons in five days. In silos 3 and 5, 420 -~ F / war years by successive corn crop- 
which were filled more slowly, a verv 410 A 33 ping. It will take another year or 
itisfactory fermentation gave a par- 400 j 22 two of restoration tactics to give 
cularly good quality silage. So, where pe i 7 us the basic fertility to grow crops 
lage-making must be fitted in be- = 379 j ™ \ of which we can be really proud. 
ween the morning and afternoon milk- _360 / 27 Now that we have piped water laid 
igs, it would seem that the slower 350} H on to all the fields and stockproof 
° . A . . 
iput is advantageous. But silo 4 pn /| THE FIGURES ON THE GRAPH LINES SHOW THE NUMBER OF COWS IN MILK | fencing surrounds those going in turn 
ith 20 tons a day ensiled—also pro- {35} 24 _.” | | | | | into ley, we should be on the right 
iced good silage. The tophalfwas  _ ae road to the alternate husbandry 
<cellent, but the lower half, which had BETTER MILK YIELDS AT GOODINGS. Last winter’s that this land needs if it is to be 


it heated sufficiently—though it was 


output compared with that of the winter of 1945-46 


fully productive. 
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Harp Water ann Harp Work ACHIEVE NOTHING 
Hard Water makes dirty scum everywhere 
—on baths and basins, in your clothes and 
linen, even in the pores of your skin. It 
wastes time in cooking and washing up. 
It injures health and ruins beauty. It wastes 
labour, fuel, rations and money. 


Be_L VeL_vet Sorr WATER eliminates all 
these objectionable features and provides 
in their place ease and comfort that amount 
to positive luxury. It is in fact a super- 
servant which pays for itself whilst it works 
for you. 


BELL BROS 
(DOMESTIC) LTD 


Write for full details 
of all the advantages 
offered by BELL WATER 
SOFTENERS. 


SERS @ NE 


(RK ON-TRENT 
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WOMAN MOTORIST’S 
TALE OF TRAVEL 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ISS ELLA K. MAILLART’S 
M new travel book, The Cruel 

Way (Heinemann,  18s.), 
records a journey inwards and out- 
wards. In the summer before the war 
broke out the author, with her friend 
Christina, decided to travel from 
Switzerland to Afghanistan. Except 
for ship transport through the Black 
Sea, they went by motor-car, passing 
through parts of Turkey and through 
Persia. Miss Maillart’s description of 
the physical side of this journey, 
illustrated with many fine photographs, 
gives us the outward aspect of the 


But it was not to seek such 
modern intrusions as these that M: js 
Maillart made her journey. Ask d 
why she travelled, she answered : “‘’ 
meet those who know how to li 
peaceably”’; and it is this quest whi 
I have spoken of as the inner explot :- 
tion. Here and there she seems 
realise that it is a quest doomed fr 
ever to be fruitless if pursued mere \ 
through space, however thin y 
inhabited, however ancient a j 
august, and breathing whatever mag 
of perished years. It is a quest th.t 
each must make into his own heat 
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THE CRUEL WAY. By Ella K. Maillart 
(Heinemann, 18s.) 


MR. WHITTLE AND THE MORNING STAR. By Robert Nathax 
(Sampson Low, 7s. 6d.) 


SAY THE WORD. 


By Ivor Brown 


(Cape, 6s.) 
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matter: people met, things seen, all 
the thousand small, and sometimes not 
so small, ardours and endurances that 
make up such a journey as this. The 
difficulties, of course, are far greater 
now than before the world was “ civi- 
lised.”’ Then there was a tradition of 
hospitality to travellers, an almost 
religious necessity toshare bread and 
salt with a stranger. This still exists 
among simple people who have not 
been poisoned by “‘ideologies,’’ but 
from all travellers’ tales one gathers 
that, as soon as an “‘official’’ is met, 
something different may be expected. 

“At the Persian post, a sort of 
great school hall, we feared we should 
not be allowed to travel further. 
Though it vexed him, the official had 
to admit that he did not know what to 
do with a tryptique and carnet de 
passage Convinced by our 
explanations, our border-official was at 
last prepared to let us go; but, 
exhausted by our feat of eloquence, we 
were incapable of correctly counting 
our European banknotes. This error, 
discovered later when we wanted to 
leave the country, filled an hour with 
disagreeable tension.’’ 


TOUCHINESS IN HIGH PLACES 

That was before the war, and since 
then, of course, every country has 
become touchier still and ‘‘ disagree- 
able tension”’ is the normal condition 
which travellers may expect. In 
Persia, even then, Miss Maillart found 
touchiness in many places. She was 
told of the Shah that he “takes it as 
an insult not to be thought worthy of 
a Minister having served in one of the 
great capitals of the world,’’ and he 
was angered by a pun ina Paris paper. 

Motor-tyres and inner-tubes were 
rare in Persia. ‘‘For the wedding of the 
Crown Prince, which had taken place 
two months before, all the cars in 
Teheran had been requisitioned by the 
Shah. They were punctually returned 
but their tyres had been replaced by 
worthless ones! There is such a lack 
of tyres and lorries in Iran that even 
the trucks of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company—the uncrowned queen of 
the country—were sometimes seized 
by army officers and stripped of what 
they needed.” 


The only man of whom one can ask 
that he should “live peaceably”’ is 
oneself. 


EUROPE’S MALADY 

But the journey had to be made 
for questions were hammering at Miss 
Maillart’s heart : ‘When did Europe 
begin to go wrong? When did we 
cease to be worthy of ourselves, cease 
to carry our head with dignity? Why 
are traditional cultures everywhere 
so weakened that they crumble be- 
fore our materialism which has pu 
nothing in their place?’’ 

And so it is no wonder that she 
goes forth to find what she may 
“Joy, ves, and peace—peaceful flock 
thudding past the great castle where 
in the 17th century a king of Haibak 
started a campaign in favour of 
Pushtu, the language of the Afghan 
tribes; peace of the earth yielding its 
yellow wheat to peasants clad in 
white; peace of a steady world that 
knows nothing of our forty-eight hour 
week, or ‘organised leisure,’ of 
cylinder presses that flood the wor! 
with innumerable newspapers.”’ 

But all over this world she fincs 
the European engineers, buildin 
roads, bridges, dams, the bourgeo's 
St. Johns of our time, crying in the 
wilderness to prepare the way for ovr 
saviour the machine. In the face « f 
all this, we see her and her dru 
craving companion flying, flying, an | 
the mirage ever fading, fading. Sh: 
wants to shout to these Easternet ; 
the words of Matthew Arnold : 

But fly our paths, our feverish cor - 

tact fly ! 

For strong the infection of ot 

mental strife, 

Which, though it gives no bliss, 1 

spoils for vest; 

And we should win thee from th 

own fair life, 

Like us distracted, and like u 

unblest ! 

But how far can one fly, ever 
Another poet gives a dusty answer : 

Ah, hajji, whither wilt thou turn, 

When thou avt there, when tho 

art there ? 

This same world of uncertaint 
and unquiet lies behind the America 
professor of history, Mr. Whittle, i: 
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Robert Nathan’s short novel, Mr. 
Whittle and the Morning Star (Sampson 
Low, 7s. 6d.). Mr. Whittle knew of 
something that had not appeared in 
the times of which Miss Maillart writes: 
the atom bomb. “The foremost 
scientists in the country, plus the 
heads of the army and navy, all agreed 
it the end of the world was coming 
ind that it was merely a matter of 
ne. 


HOPE AND DESPAIR 


Mr. Whittle (or shall we say Mr. 
ithan?) is bewildered by the ques- 


m that bewilders Miss Maillart. 
When did Europe begin to go 
rong?’’ she asks; and Mr. Whittle 
flects : “What had he thought about 


that age?—at eighteen, at nine- 
en? Life... the leap of spirit, like 
salmon bent upstream, the wish 
lown into the wind like dandelion 
ed, the shaken heart, the running 
xy. And what was he thinking about 
ow? Death. How could that have 
uppened in so few years? How 
deed? One day the world was full 
‘light and hope; and the next, both 
ype and light were gone.”’ 
Mr. Nathan has no solution to 
fer us. He can only show us Mr. 
vhittle caught in this dilemma. Mr. 
hittle is one of those pathetic “ little 
n”’ that Wells liked to portray in his 
irly novels. He falls in love with one 
his pupils, or rather gives way to a 
zzying moment that clearly could 
it last. At the same time his wife 
is a moment of attraction towards 
n elderly banker. Mr. Whittle falls 
and their rather stolid comradeship 
establishes itself. What all this has 
do with the doom that Mr. Whittle 
yprehends it is difficult to under- 
ind, unless the lesson is that, doom 
no doom, men and women will go 
ieir wanton ways up to the very edge 
extinction. However, on what one 
takes to be his death-bed, Mr. Whittle 
has a conversation with God, and God 
isks the important question : ‘‘ Do you 
think it polite to slam the door in my 
wce ?”’ Of course, Mr. Whittle 
answers: “I didn’t slam the door,”’ 
and the tragedy is that we all say that; 
we are all ready and anxious (if I may 
use a phrase Mr. Whittle would have 
understood) to pass the buck. 


STUDENT OF WORDS 

[vor Brown on words is always 
good fun and goodsense. Almost from 
childhood I delighted in Archbishop 
rrench’s Study of Words and English 
Past and Present, and I love those 
books still. But I rejoice that readers 
of this generation can have as good 
scholarship as the archbishop’s, as 
deep an insight into where words 
came from, what they are doing now, 
and what they may be expected to do, 
and that they may have this whole- 
some dish served up with a seasoning 
of wit that Trench could not com- 
mand, and with a wealth of beautiful 
illustration that he could not, or at 
‘ast did not, supply. 

Mr. Brown’s new book, Say the 
ord (Cape, 6s.), is as good as the 
hers he has written and that is as 
ell, for never did slovenly talk or 
erblown writing so need the gay 
trouncing it here receives. Mr. Brown 
lls high-flying writers ‘‘ pudderers”’ 
d their speech “ pudderese,’’ and the 
itroductory essay on the art of 
duddering”’ is a fine exercise in the 
e of the fly-whisk, driving off these 
imbles that turn our language 

trid. 

It is good to know that Mr. 
own’s publisher persuaded him not 
call this book Having the Last Word, 

n t to end his hearty laying-about on 
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the pates of the pudderers. There is 
so much todo. As he himself reminds 
us : “While the flowers of speech can 
still seed themselves, so, more abun- 
dantly, do the weeds. One may toil 
away with the gardening tool to keep 
them down, but, in the vocabulary as 
in the flower-bed and the field, there 1s 
always a hard row to hoe.”’ And, any- 
way, “language is forever fertile and 
forever young. There is no last word.” 

This book is great value in a little 
space, sound entertainment and sound 
instruction. 


— 
GARDEN BOOKS 


OST of Raymond Bush's delight- 
ful essays in Fruit Salad 
(Cassells, 8s. 6d.) have appeared before 
in whole or in part, but, even when read 
for the second time, they are as enter- 
taining as ever. Mr. Bush writes with 
a deep insight into the frailties of 
human nature. His pen-studies of the 
diverse characters he has met on his 
fruit farms and elsewhere are perfect 
cameos, redolent with humour and 
incidentally, though not accidentally, 
burgeoning with useful and practical 
information on fruit growing. 

Pests are something which most 
gardeners would fain forget, but, like 
the poor, they are always witb us. 
There have been many handbooks to 
aid gardeners in their fight against 
them, but never before one that makes 
diagnosis so simple as The Detection 
and Control of Garden Pests (Crosby 
Lockwood, 12s. 6d.) by G. Fox Wilson, 
entomologist to the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. As a layman can- 
not recognise pests from a scientific 
description, he has based his book on 
recognition by symptoms. For 
example, if one finds a plant with scaly 
or silvered foliage it is only necessary 
to turn to the chapter on Foliage. 
There under the heading of Foliage 
Scaly and Foliage Silvered will be 
found the cause and the remedy. 
There are similar chapters on every 
significant part of a plant. 

In the A.B.C. of Gardening series 
by W. E. Shewell Cooper (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 4s. 6d.), The A.B.C. of 
Fruit Growing has been issued in 
revised form. Itis a practical volume 
for the beginner. DD. T.. Mack. 

NEW VERSE 


= 


N the. creation of images, the 
flowering of insight into vivid 


verbal beauty, Mr. Stanley Snaith 
stands first, both in quality and 
quantity, among four poets whose 
books have recently appeared. There 
are lines, phrases in The Inn of Night 
(Dent, 6s.) memorable for delight or 
for understanding : the young chestnut 
that showed already ‘‘a timberly grip 
on Fact’’, the moorhen ‘‘a plumy ball 
of soot,’’ the knell of doom in ‘‘the 
dead’s_ unbearable pardon.’’ = In- 
fluenced but not overwhelmed by his 
Lakeland setting, Mr. Snaith is doing 
quiet, fine work in poetry. 

Mr. John Short has more of the 
regional (Lakeland again), less of depth 
and discipline than Mr. Snaith. He is 
consciously, even self-consciously, a 
““modern,’’ which means, among other 
things, that his verse yields little to 
quote. Carol, the best poem in The 
Oak and The Ash (Dent, 6s.), is already 
deservedly well known. In that direc- 
tion—modernity combined with sim- 
plicity and brevity—lies his future, if 
he will take it. 

When, in Hinterland (Dent, 6s.), 
Mr. Hal Summers is puzzling, we resent 
it because he is so well able to use an 
effective plainness, as in Sonata. 
However, in more modish ways, he has 
some good poems, notably The Shell. 

Miss Agnes Grozier Herbertson’s 
title, Here Is My Signature (Hutchin- 
son, 6s.) carries a slight, unhappy 
suggestion of swagger, but her best 
work, such as ‘Sleep, and be lonely as 
a valley,’’ is good. She, too, can find 
a supreme image, as of the woman in 
Secret Visit, who ‘‘entered—breath- 
less, waning like a match.’’ 

V. EF. 
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"LA GRANDE MARQUE 


COGNAG 


CARTAUX (LONDON) LTD. 44, CHANCE 


The truth 
game 


@@ Glad you like this sherry —it’s 
South African. 
It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
GAY is « 
I know. A good wine, but not of 
this quality. 
Precisely, but why the difference ? 
Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You see, 
though the Cape has been for 
centuries one of the world’s finest 
wine countries, it couldn’t compete 
in Britain with European countries 
‘until Empire wines got a duty 
preference twenty years ago. That 
bucked up the South African 
industry. 
But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 
Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experiment 
and slow maturing. South Africa 
has done as much in twenty years 
with some wines as the Continent 
has in generations. 
Only certain wines, then ? 
So far. All are good, but not all are 
fine. The improvement is naturally 
progressive. 


\eemnnnioneeE Om 0u 








Were South African wines well- 
known here before the preference 
twenty years ago? 


Now you're delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. But 
in 1860 Mr. Gladstone removed the 
Colonial Preference and sent the 
South African wine industry into 
the wilderness. 

Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. 
The British Government is not 
likely to lead such an important 
Empire Industry up the garden 
again. It wouldn’t make sense. 


So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from 
South Africa ? 


You certainly can, and very soon, 
too.”’ 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
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THE ROYAL SHOW 


The Model ‘B’ Tractor, the 
All-crop Harvester and 
the new Pick-up Baler are 
among the _ interesting 
exhibits on our Stand 
No. F 247 at The Royal 
Show, Lincoln. 


ALLIS: CHALMERS 


TOTTON - SOUTHAMPTON 


TELEPHONE Wo. TOTTON 3/6! 
TELEGRAPHIC ADORESS: “GYRATING,TOTTON 














NEWPORT ARCH 
(Roman) 


HIGH BRIDGE 
(12th and 16th 
Centuries) 


CASTLE 


GREESTONE STAIRS (Norman and later) 


(14th Century) 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL 


Photograph by J. Dixon-Scott 


Heavy and light engineering 


A fertile agricultural area 


LINCOLN 


A Cathedral City of many beautiful and historical 
buildings; county town and market centre. Information 
and brochure may be obtained from the Town Clerk 
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FARM WAGES CLAIM 


N July 2 the Agricultural Wages 
() Board is to consider again the 

demand of the workers’ repre- 
sentatives for a substantial increase in 
the minimum rates for all farm-wor- 
kers. The National Union of Agricul- 
tural Workers is asking for even more 
than the weekly minimum of £4 10s. 
which was previously claimed, but 
they are not asking for a reduction in 
the hours below 48 weekly. The 
N.U.A.W.’s argument is that more 
workers have to be attracted to farm- 
ing, and this can be done only by 
making the industry more attractive. 
The Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, which also have some agricul- 
tural members, are joining forees with 
the N.U.A.W. The National Farmers’ 
Union have felt bound to oppose the 
workers’ claim because in their view 
the economic position of farm-workers 
does not now compare unfavourably 
with that in other industries and farm- 
ing profits have been falling. Looking 
at the economic position of the agricul- 
tural industry and the country as a 
whole, the N.F.U. spokesmen do not 
think it is possible to increase food sub- 
sidies, and obviously this is the source 
from which higher farm wages would 
have to be made. There are no spare 
profits which farmers can be expected 
to disgorge to meet the bigger labour 
bill. Will the Agricultural Wages 
Board have the courage on this occa- 
sion to decide that the earnings of 
farm-workers shall be on a realistic 
basis by reckoning cottage rents at 
their true value? In an average case 
to-day the farm-worker earns perhaps 
85s. a week. If he is a cowman or a 
tractor driver his pay packet is nearly 
£5 a week. There is a hidden income 
also in the nominal rent which he pays 
for his house. Usually this is 3s. a 
week, whereas the true value of the 
house may be 10s. or 12s. a week. 
Some of the best farm cottages with 
electric light and water are just as 
good as any of the new local authority 
houses in the villages for which rents 
of 14s. a week are charged. There are 
some farm-workers’ cottages, off the 
hard road, with no amenities, that are 
not worth more than 5s. a week, but 1 
consider a fair average value is 10s. or 
12s. a week for a farm cottage. Take 
this into account and the present mini- 
mum wage rates for farm-workers do 
not look unfair against those in towns. 


World Wheat Supplies 


HE Americans are expecting that 

the world demand for wheat will 
exceed supplies again in the coming 
vear. The United States has most 
promising crops. Indeed the winter 
wheat crop there is considered a 
record, and 475,000,000 bushels should 
be available for export. But European 
wheat crops are likely to be lighter this 
year even than they were last year 
because of the serious winter-kill in 
France and other Western European 
countries. We know, here in England, 
that the loss of autumn-sown wheat 
has been exceptionally heavy—pos- 
sibly 10 per cent. taking the country as 
a whole. On the Continent as much as 
a third or a half of the wheat has been 
lost in some countries. Soviet Russia 
should have good crops, but the acre- 
age is still below the pre-war level. The 
United States would no doubt like to 
be able to build up her carry-over of 
wheat to more normal proportions. 
She has cleaned herself out pretty well 
this summer, and the carry-over on 
July 1 is expected to be about 
25,000,000 bushels less than last year. 


Imported Grass Seed 
T seems strange in these days of 
dollar scarcity that we should be 
spending 3,237,000 dollars on buying 
grass and clover seeds from the United 
States. The bulk of these seeds are red 


clover, timothy and alsike. We |r 
importing red clover to the value of 
1,500,000 dollars and alsike to ‘he 
value of 1,000,000 dollars. This } as 
been done because according to ~ + 
seed trade, which should know + ¢ 
position, home supplies were likely 
be short of requirements. The 
clover crop was a comparative fail) x 
here last year. No doubt the Treas 
would much prefer to see any gr 
and clover seeds that have to be imy 
ted coming from New Zealand or D 
mark rather than from the Uni 
States. I understand that the gr ss 
seeds that New Zealand has to o 
are mainly those which we alre: 
grow in the United Kingdom, such 4s 
rye grass and cocksfoot, and Denm: 
can offer us cocksfoot, of which 
already have enough, but there ; r 
some particular kinds of Danish coc s- 
foot that we need to import and th s 
have been bought. I am assured tl at 
it is not the Government’s policy 

import grass and clover seeds to ke »p 
down the price of home-grown see: s 


Light Hay Cuts 


N the southern districts some ea 

hay was got together without a dr. 
of rain and this should make sox 
excellent feeding material for the cows 
next winter. But the cold niglits 
coming again in mid-June after a dry 
spell kept back the bottom growth 
and the cuts I have seen are not at all 
heavy. Every ton of hay that can lx 
saved will be wanted, as few farmers 
have any carry-over from last season 
It is a problem now-a-days to get any 
soft hay for feeding to calves. All the 
permanent grass meadows that form- 
erly provided soft hay have disap- 
peared under the plough and almost 
all the hay now-a-days comes from tlic 
temporary leys. Even when leys ar 
cut on the young seed their vigorous 
growth is apt to be more stemmy than 
the meadow grass, and the resulting 
hay is on the hard side for young 
calves. Their gums are readily bruised 
or pricked and they get swollen jaws 
wiuich are tiresome to deal with. 


Rations for Pigs and Poultry 


HERE is still no definite news of 
the amounts of feeding-stuffs to 
which farmers, big and small, will be 
entitled next winter. Meanwhile those 
who are anxiously awaiting the chance 
to expand their pigs and poultry ar 
reluctant to take further risks. Son 
increased their breeding stocks last 
year only to be faced this spring with 
the necessity for killing off usef 1 
young sows and reducing the numb-t 
of hens. Pressed to give farmers so1 \« 
indication of the likely supplies f 
feeding-stuffs, Mr. Tom Williams h is 
shifted the responsibility to the Min s- 
ter of Food, who imports the feedi! 
stuffs, and he, in turn, according 
Mr. Williams, is in the hands of the x 
who sell and transport feeding-stu 
so no guarantee can be given until t + 
feeding-stuffs arrive. This gai « 
between the departments is all v« 
well, but in past days when the sup] ) 
of feeding-stuffs was in the hands ‘f 
private traders they knew what w s 
coming forward several months ahei 
It was their business to cover the nee s 
of the markets, and while it is p: 
bably true that if they were operati ¢ 
to-day they would not be able to b 5 
enough to meet all needs, they wou 
at least know the quantities that th ) 
had bought and that would come f: 
ward. Apparently to-day even t ¢ 
Government with all its powers is n t 
a free agent in buying feeding-stu! 5 
It has to conform to the recommenc - 
tions of the International Emergen \ 
Food Committee. This is, I und 
stand, an advisory body witho.t 
executive powers, but we are hon: t 
enough to observe its advice. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


GREAT authority on the 
A economics of transport, the 
Pt late Mr. Yerkes, an American 
who took a very prominent part in 
the promotion of “tube” railways in 
London, used to say that ‘‘supply 
creates demand.”’ This may be truer 
of traffic problems than of some other 
things, but the principle is admitted 
| acted upon, or it was in the days 
1 limitless supply of goods, by, 
fr example, shopkeepers who often 
d essed their windows with a lavish 


d-play of some single commodity. 
| oes the principle hold good of real 
p operty? In other words, is the 
biying livelier when there is an 


undant choice than when less is on 
or? 
The answer, founded on agency 

« perience, would seem to be in the 
rmative. The would-be buyer of 
ountry freehold who makes a note 
half a dozen that he intends to 
pect in one run in his car is more 
‘ly to decide on having one of them 
in if his choice were restricted 
t one only, and that not merely 
b cause he has seen more houses but 

ause of the stimulation of an 
a ple supply. 

To a certain extent every vaca- 

t: n period showed this, judging by 
t . proportion of sales compared with 
t. .t in the active months of the year. 
[ is was so in the pre-war period, 
n it was the rule to suspend the 
ling of auctions from the end of 
y until the end of September. 
is rule has been more honoured in 
tl » breach than in the observance in 
th last seven or eight years, and the 
fl v of business now-a-days continues 
w, hout interruption so long as there 
is .nything to offer. 


N°W FACTORS AFFECTING 

SALE OF PROPERTIES 
A [ the moment there is a slight 

~ slackening of enquiries for resi- 
dential property, and there have been 
ne or two rather disappointing auc- 
tions and postponements. This may 
be partly due to the fact that so many 
new factors need to be examined now-a- 
lays, relative, for instance, to environ- 
ment. It is no longer prudent to 
issume that some district with a tradi- 
tional reputation for quietude and 
‘ccnery and normal amenities pre- 
serves that character, and it may be 
necessary also to consider the proba- 
lity of the creation not very far away 
fa new township, or the conversion 
f some neighbouring seat to other 
than time-honoured private residence. 


\menities may disappear through 
incongenial neighbours. 
SALE OF CAMBRIDGE SITES 


* IJRPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE has 
sold to the Corporation of Cam- 
ridge sites in the business centre of 
the town, namely, 9,200 square feet 
with frontage to Petty Cury, at No. 16, 
and to Alexandra Street, at Nos. 9, 10, 
11, i2, 13, 14 and 14a, and the loading 
shed premises of the old Post Office. 
rhe Corporation already owns pro- 
perties adjoining the old Post Office, 
having acquired them some time ago. 
Messrs. Gerald Eve and Co. acted as 
valuers for the Corporation, and the 
College was represented by Mr. 
Norman J. Hodgkinson (Messrs. Bid- 
we!l and Sons). 


\DJOINING WENTWORTH 
GOLF COURSE 
‘'R HAROLD SNAGGE _ has 
decided to dispose of Sheppey 
Hcase, Virginia Water, Surrey. One 
of -he boundaries of the 3 or 4 acres 
ot garden extends along Wentworth 
xo!" course. The agents are Messrs. 
He npton and Sons. 
Furzefield, Bosham, Sussex, one 
ol | 1e properties stated by the Chiches- 
ter office of Messrs. Jackson-Stops and 
Stef to have been sold by them, 
\s residence in 48 acres with a 


long frontage to Chichester Harbour. 
Tenants bought some of the lots 
at a Colwyn Bay auction, held on 
behalf of executors by Messrs. Edwards 
Son and Bidgood and Mathews. The 
freeholds are at Rhos-on-Sea in Den- 
bighshire, and the aggregate realisa- 
tion was within £50 of £56,000. 
Castlemans Stud Farms, 60 acres, 
at Knowl Hill, near Twyford, Berk- 
shire, has been sold by Major Allnatt, 


the agents concerned being Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutlev and Mr. 


Cyril Jones. 

Sandbanks, five miles from both 
Bournemouth and Poole, Dorset, is 
described by Messrs. Fox and Sons as 
“a favoured all-the-vear-round seaside 
resort at the head of Bournemouth 
Bay and at the entrance to Poole 
Harbour.’ The firm has just sold 
Sidcot, a freehold there, for £5,250. 
They have, on behalf of executors, sold 
Winspit, Lilliput, Parkstone, freehold 
for £3,000. 

SALE 


OF A MODEL FRUIT 


FARM 
A East Kent holding of 10 acres 


has just changed hands for 
£13,500, through Messrs. Alfred 


Burrows, Clements, Winch and Sons. 
It is Sunridge, at Boughton Aluph, 
three or four miles from Ashford. 
Local opinion, as expressed by a 
correspondent, is that “the price, even 
in these days of high figures, is very 
noteworthy.” 

It may be well here to examine 
in some detail the nature of the 
holding. First of all, there is a 
comfortable, roomy, “labour-saving”’ 
house, which was designed by an 
architect only ten years ago. It over- 
looks the fruit plantations, towards 
the North Downs, and the commemor- 
ative ‘Coronation Crown’”’ cut in the 
chalk hill above Wye. The gardens 
have been divided into compartments 
by low walls of grey flint and cement, 
the buildings have been specially 
designed and constructed for storing 
fruit and accommodating the requi- 
site machinery, tractors and so forth, 
and there is electricity available. 


NEARLY 2,000 TREES 


HE fruit plantation, covering the 

whole of the rest of the land, has 
been planned and managed on up-to- 
date lines with expert advice. It is 
now 17 years old, and forms an oblong 
block, enclosed by wire fences and 
rabbit netting. The trees are bush on 
Malling stocks, and the fruit is all of 
the dessert variety. There are 1,900 
trees, including (apples) Worcester 
Pearmain, Laxton’s Superb, Beauty of 
Bath, and Cox’s Orange Pippin, with, 
as pollinators, James Grieve. There 
are 100 half-standard Conference 
pears. The trees are 12 to 17 feet 
apart, in Jong straight rows. A curious 
fact, symptomatic of the period, is that 
“the present owner has a retail licence 
for one ton of fruit and a wholesale 
licence for 214% tons, but much larger 
quantities could be sold to advantage 
both wholesale and retail if licences 
were obtained.’’ The crops in the 
last four years have been : 1943, 2,700 
bushels; 1944, 1,550 bushels; 1945, 
4,800 bushels; and last year, 2,850 
bushels. 

The property was originally part 
of Boughton Court estate. The sale 
now noted was by order of Mr. S. F. 
Molesworth. As the property is within 
about two miles of Wye College, 
the advantage of expert scientific 
assistance would seem _ probably 
obtainable if required. Perhaps it is 
not so certain that sufficient labour 
could always be available for cultiva- 
tion and fruit-picking. The effective 
upkeep of such a holding must call for 
a great amount of skill and a consider- 
able working capital, but  fruit- 
farming can be very remunerative. 

ARBITER. 
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| The 
ROYAL SHOW 


is back again 


















LINCOLN, JULY 1, 2, 3, 4 


THIS YEAR there will be a 
Royal Show again for the first 
time since 1939. For over a 
century the * Royal” has pre- 
sented all that is best in 
British Agriculture to the 
agriculturist as well as wealth 
| of interest to all country lovers. 
This year again, the show will 
| present the finest the country 
breeds in horses, 


cattle, pigs, sheep, poultry—a 
flower show, as well as attrac- 
tive ring events such as jump- 
ing, sheep dog trials and 
foxhound parades. You will 
see the progress in agricultural 
machinery and stockbreeding ; | 
in fact the whole Showground 
of over 100 acres is simply 

packed with interest. This 

year, don’t miss the ‘ Royal’. 





ROYAL 
SOCIETY 


AGRICULTURAL 
OF ENGLAND 


16, BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, w.c.l 
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Dairy farming has made tremendous strides in recent years. Output of 
milk has increased enormously, and cleanliness has become the maxim 
of the industry. With the present labour shortage, this has been a 
great achievement, largely due to the foresight of farmers in appreciating 
the value of machinery. Barford (Agricultural) Ltd., are proud of their 
part in the pioneering of Steam Sterilising Equipment which has helped 
to make CLEAN MILK production a reality. Their lead has been 


maintained and dairymen may be sure that if it’s a ‘‘ Barford ’’ it’s best. 


BARFORD': 


SUBSIDIARY OF AVELING BARFORD LTD., 
ENGINEERS, GRANTHAM, LINCS. 
STEPPS, GLASGOW. 


BRANCH AT 


(AGRICULTURAL) 
Eiayics8 
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Slacks with a pinafore top in crimson Moygashel 
by Louis London from Harvey Nichols 


Frock in canary yellow fine wool with a front buttoning to 
below the waist and deep armholes. Jaeger 


(Left) Pale blue Moygashel tailored suit, saddle stitching in 
navy on the low revers. Laeta Ramage 


EEWK-ENDERS have a mass of pretty clothes to choose fri 

Trim suits to travel in are tailored in linen, tweed, suiti ¢ 

flannel and in thick rayons that are woven to look like hops: ck 
or thick shantung. These suits have long jackets with gored basqu °s 
are padded or cut in curved sections so that they stand away from (hi 
hips, or cut away in front Regency fashion, when they mould the fig: r¢ 
as Closely as the paper on a wall. Either way the waist is nipped » 
every device in the tailor’s art, so that it looks as minute as it can 

rhe suits are smartest in butter or honey yellows, in ice bl i 
dusty pink or pinky beige when they are linen; in dark grey, lic! » 
green or mushroom beige when they are suiting; in navy when they . r 
in rayon or in one of the warm shades of toast brown or caramel; i! 
biscuit and brown herring-bone and basket weaves when they are twe 
Skirts keep to straight’lines, though a few are pleated all round a 1 
are always longer than last summer. 

Overcoats envelope the wearer in voluminous folds or gores set iI 
the back from the shoulders. Armholes are deep, sleeves often wi ie, 
collars button up snugly to the chin. The collarless coat is genera |\ 
compressed to the tiny waist by a deep, wide band holding the de} 
unpressed pleats or folds into the smallest possible span. 

Travel coats with deep easy-fitting armholes have wide hemli: es 
and the waistlines lowered at the back with a half-belt fitting snu, |) 

(Continued on page 1230) 
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SHE IS A DOCTOR 


A Woman with a Career 














She is a successful doctor, admired 
and respected by her patients. 

Her hard and important work 
takes up most of her time, yet 
she always manages to look 
well groomed, not to say 
elegant, thanks to her 
“FJAMEDON” Model Suit. 





lL ailored in 


Kejlx 


worsted suiting 
in shades of grey, 
brown and blue. 


JAMES & GORDON LTD., (Wholesale only) 30-32 Mortimer Street, London, W.| 
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Fo. that spoccal COCALO 


New tailored cocktail gown in Moss Crepe, 
shirt front finished dainty white collar, tiered 
skirt with bustle back. Colours : Myrtle Green, 
Turquoise, Tan and Black. : 

Sizes: 38 and 40” Price £15 


7 coupons. Personal Shoppers Only. 


ee) bin LTD. 
en Oxford St. & Regent St. ws. 
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into the small of the back and holding in the 
pleats or gores. There is a puce and almond 
green overcheck tweed of Brenner Sports 
that can be worn two ways—flaring out from 
the shoulder at the back, or belted in. The 
suit underneath is trim and neat waisted, 
puce tweed with knife pleats worked in 
panels all round the skirt alternating with 
plain panels. A Koupy herring-bone coat in 
brown and beige has its own matching suit 
with the stripes worked horizontally on the 
jacket and a band and yoke instead of the 
more usual turn-down collar. You will find 
these three-piece in tweeds very chic and 
new-looking if your coupons will run to 
them. 

Favourite shades for the coats are camel 
and putty colour, French grey, off-white, 
oyster, lavender with chocolate brown for 
the tweeds, verdigris and lichen greens. 
They come in checked and_herring-bone 
tweed, velours, frieze and corduroy and are 
worn with muffin berets held on the back of 
the head by a veil, or with oval felts that 
fit well on the head and look as though they 
had been pulled out over each ear. 


ERSEY suits for next season are being 
shown in the collections and they are one 
of the best buys for a holiday, as you can 
wear them right on through the winter. The 
suits are smartest in the warm neutral tones 
and browns, and they are made with longish 
jumpers and box- and knife-pleated skirts. 
Wolsey give their dark jumper suits a light front, collar and revers 
buff with navy, rust with brown, four vertical envelope-flapped 
pockets, and button it down the front in a stitched panel. Brenner 
show one in raisin brown with fronts of putty-colour angora and a chic 
muffin beret in matching angora from Otto Lucas. Frederick Starke’s 
mustard yellow jersey suit has sloping shoulders and a sunray of pleats 
underneath each arm of the long, slim jumper. Jaeger make jersey 
and fine wool crépe dresses with fly fronts and gathered or gored skirts, 
simple and elegant for a holiday or an office. 
Woollen dresses are youthful looking in clear colours with tiny 
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Garden frock in linen, scarlet sepia and corn yellow, 
printed with rustic figures. 
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sleeves, gored skirts and close-fitting swea‘er 
tops buttoning down the front to below the 
waist. I have photographed one from Jaever 
that typifies a whole series of woollen dres jes 
of this summer, dresses that are easy to pack 
and have a swing to the hem that mal es 
them easy to wear. 

Some charming summer dance frocks in 
cotton look almost like dolls’ frocks with t 1¢ 
new mid-calf skirt, full as a ballerina’s a id 
a very low boat-shaped or wedge décolleta; e¢. 
Dorville show them in fine Sea Island cotto: s, 
either plaid or striped, navy and white >r 
azure blue and white, or in cyclamen a id 
pale blue marcella. They are enchantingly 
fresh in either fabric, also in the eye et 
embroidery from Switzerland, with ti y 
sleeves and very full gathered  skirs, 
Debenham and Freebody show them nh 
white muslin dotted with black or blue w: h 
filmy ankle-length skirts and _ cross-o\ er 
bodices. They also make an organdie fro°k 
for a girl with balloon sleeves and a floati ig 
gored skirt rising to a brief, tight bodice. n 
white or tobacco brown, it is perfect #or 
a gala summer occasion, worn with fresh 
flowers in the hair. 

There is an army of short jackets in t ie 
London shows that can be worn for either 
day or night in the country, in soft, flee-y 
woollens or in corduroy, in camel colour, 
vermilion, ice blue, cyclamen, dove grey. 
These jackets are hip length or end just 
below the waist like a sac jacket and fasten 
to the throat with a turn-down collar. In the first collections for the 
autumn the waist-length monkey jacket is appearing again. 

Odd jackets in bright-coloured, smooth-surfaced woollens or 
tweed, fitting closely to the figure, are double-breasted and almost 
finger-tip length and have the early 1920 look that is featured on many 
of the autumn fashions. Other styles include three-quarter jackets in 
check tweed, with immensely full backs and double-breasted fronts 
box jackets in bright-coloured corduroy which Dereta make almost 
knee-length and slit at each side; Jaeger’s cardigans, hiplength and 
waisted in thick wool. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


By Spectator 
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FROM ALL CHEMISTS 





CROSSWORD No. 907 . 


[wo guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 907, Country LIFE, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
first post on Thursday, July 3, 1947 


Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 





He has Group L (anagr.) (11) 

9. Free, or, perhaps, coming away (5) 

10. “‘Some word that teems with hidden meaning 
like ——’’—-W. S. Gilbert (11) 

11. Mr. Churchill’s well (5) 

12, Reinham (5) 

15. Predecessor of 28 down (5) 

17. Miss Facing Bothways (3) 

18. Yorkshire borough (4) 

19. What parts get caught in (5) 

21. Avoid (5) 

22. Grant that the real Low must do without t!« 
military man (5) 

23. You would expect to find these legs at this 
ness (5) 

26. Twice born river? (4) 

27. In minerals it is the age (3) 

28. Don Quixote’s was Rosinante (5) 

30. “Thou - of the dving year”’ 

33. Grub (5) 

35. This Scottish town was not founded by ‘!i 
Conqueror (4, 7) 

36. “O Cuckoo ! Shall I call thee Bird, 

“Or but a wandering = diag 


Shelley (|: 


yt 


-Wordsworth 
37. Dimly lit court? (4, 7) 
DOWN 
2. New World animal with a rising claim 
university (5) 
3. Exhortation to workers (5) 
4. “You secret, black and midnight —— 
Shakespeare 4 


” 














. 
Name 
(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


Address 











SOLUTION TO No. 906. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of June 20, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—3, Album; 8, Moslem; 9, Armour; 10, The best set; 11, Tart; 
12, Prejudge; 14, Launch; 16, Clumber spaniels; 18, Spring; 20, Purchase; 
23, Enna; 24, Apostrophe; 26, Arouse; 27, Forest; 28, Dusky. DOWN.— 
a Pother; 2, Slab; 3, Amused; 4, Brussels sprouts; 5, Mantilla; 6, Ama- 
teurish; 7, Rubric; 12, Pacts; 13, Jamaica rum; 15, Haste; 17, Engraved; 
19, Pantry; 21, Ratify; 22, Schism; 25, Oars. 


5. Water gate (5) 
6. But not yet in office (5) 
7. What the red cliffs give Devon (5, 6) 
8. “Swiftly walk over the 
“Spirit of Night!’’—Shelley (7, 4) ’ 
12. Such combination should leave no fing r- 
prints (4, 2, 5) 
13. Partners or rivals in transport? (4, 3, 4) 
14. Long-haired ghosts? (5) 
15 and 16. For Puss to take his evening meal 
20. Days when Cleopatra was green (5) 
24 and 25. Bitter feelings over the 
headgear (6) 
28. For valuables (5) 
29. Here come the actors (5) 
31. Religion opposed to the open door? (5) 
32. She should be a pleasure to look at (5) 
34. Affluent borough in Kent (4) 





colour 





The winner of Crossword No. 905 is: 


Mr. A. N. Rogers, 
Lynwood, 
Old Roar Road, 
St. Leonards on Sea, Sussex. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY : This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers frst given, be Ten’ 
sold hiced out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated conditio' 
or ih any anauthorised cover by way of Trade: or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising. literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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The fashion wisé woman in a HERSHELLE linen 
type suit in the traditional Willow Pattern. 


% Look for the name HERSHELLE on the Label. 
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For close on a hundred years Heelas of Reading has 
paid tribute to the good taste of its patrons with beautiful 
offerings. Now there is less of beauty and more utility, but 
Heelas continues to strive after a standard of service which 
reflects intelligence, resource and imagination. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL ENQUIRIES FOR 
FURNITURE, FURNISHINGS, FASHIONS AND OUTFITTING. 


LTD. 
OF READING 
"Phone 441] 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER FOR QUALITY 
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a Golf dress 


A specially designed Creco model in off- 








white Rayon cloth. Centre back opening 
from shoulder to waist under Apron cover 
giving perfect freedom of movement. 


Sizes: 14, 16 and 18. £9.12.7. 7 coupons. 


from 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS Telephone: WHITEHALL 318] 
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“T’ve compared the performance of them all... 


























MORRIS MOTORS LTD -§ COWLEY - OXFORD 

















